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Tbk distanoes set forth in the following pages are taken by compass* 
steppings from the map. They are simply approximations. The 
statements of cost are put in the sense that their amounts are suffi* 
oient to construct a railway, not by any means of the first class, but one 
which can be made to answer the expediencies of the case. They are 
stated on a general knowledge of the cost of railways in anew country, 
under similar physical conditions. 

As said in the text, the line laid down is laid down but as a basis of 
discussion. I find reason to think that investigation will lead to deter¬ 
mination of a line crossing the Nelson elsewhere than at Norway 
House. A survey mode by the Pacific Bailway service shows that 
between the heads of the Biver Sturgeon and the heads of Lake Nipe- 
gon, the country immediately north of the height of land for a length 
of nearly 400 miles is very poor. Dr. Bell’s reports lead me to the 
belief that that poverty continues at some points down towards the 
banks of the Albany. They speak of the clay soil of the Nelson extend* 
ing as far south as Berren’s Biver and also to what they call “ the 
height of land”—a phrase which is wanting in that quarter in definite¬ 
ness. Other information concurs with these statements in leading me 
to think that the worthlessness, agriculturally, on the line between 
Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg, applies considerably farther to the 
North. There is some reason for the opinion that to keep the proposed 
route well within the rich soils of Bupert’s Land, it must cross the basin 
of the Albany as rapidly as possible; and follow the heads of the 
Equam, the Weemisk, the Deer, the Severn, &o. The undulations 
incident to that course ore of but little moment in a country whose 
surfaces are so uniform. They offer no consideration worth a moment’s 
thought in comparison with the advantage of a location which, running 
through fine soils, combines with it the most favorable possible acces- 
Bories of settlement—a system of water-ways. 

This pamphlet rests to but a small extent on my individuality. It 
takes its positions on other grounds by stating where their proof has 
been found. Its thinking rests on reasonings whose truth or falsehood 
the world can determine for itself without any reference to me. Hy 
personality and motive having, however, been dragged into the subject,, 
it may be Well to state both as they really are. 
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Though boimd to the United States by many friendships and by the 
love I bear my ohildreni 1 am not one of its citizens. I have never 
oeased to be a British subject. The military rank I have the honor 
to have held in the United States was obtained when the State in 
whose service 1 won it hod been in process of " reoonstruotion.” It 
was obtained, therefore, outside conditions which did not exist at the 
time within the limits of that State—outside conditions of citizenship. 
I give this explanation os a simple matter of foot, but certainly not in 
a fieaae of apology for my acceptance of a distinction whose obtainment 
is a subject of pride with bottei men. 

To satisfy further inquiry I beg leave to add that 1 am an Irishman. 
A Civil Engineer by profession, I have practised under Sir John 
McNeil, Mr. Leahy, Mr.Uravatt; and also in the service of the Imperial 
Government. Twenty^odd years ago I lived for three years In Ontario, 
port of that time in promotion of a railway northerly hrom Whitby. 
Subsequently I went to the United States. In 1875 I returned to 
Canada, and from that to this have been led to hold myself secluded 
save when a few years ago I published a pamphlet on the Grand Trunk 
and a few months ago a pamphlet on the Pacific Railway. 


Some people inquire into the motive of my pamphlet on the Pacific 
Railway. To the general one of making myself known in my profession, 
1 add, in reply, the special one of breaking down a system which works 
the exclusion from the public service of Civil Engineers who entertain 
similar views to mine on the independence of our profession. Sir John 
Macdonald made me an offer twelve months ago personally and sent me 
a repetition of the offer subsequently by Hon. John O’Connor, of profes* 
sional employment under the Crown. Even though the offer had been 
acceptable in ail other respects—and it was one, I understand, of 
$3,000 a year—I would still have been unable to have accepted it, for 
the reason I assigned at the time, the reason that, unable to bend iny 
professional judgment to the uses of politicians, my acceptance would 
have been followed within a month by dismissal. A sufficient motive 
for my course on the subject of the Pacific Railway may, therefore,' be 
found in my anxiety to show the character of its management in order 
to obtain some such modification of the public service as may enable 
Engineers to maintain their connection with the political power in the 
independence in which that connection is maintained by ^e bar. 


1 have only to add my acknowledgements for cooperation in the pro* 
duction of this pamphlet to some gentlemen in Quebec. M, Tache,the 
Deputy Commissioner of Crown Lands in that Province, has kindly met 
my enquiries by supplying me with a nmp on which he ‘had .Mused 
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valuable information to be placed in my hnndii at the cost of much 
labour. M. Chs. Sdouard Oauvin^ a Provincial Land Surveyor, has 
shown his devotion to the national interests involved in the sabjeot by 
giving his professional service in the production of the original of the 
map aoQompanying this pamphlot~giving that service gratuitously. 
Mr. Fovorly, another Provincial lAind Surveyor of Quebeo, has also 
assisted me kindly by a highly interesting report on the subjeot of 
the country from Lake Mistassini to Lake Ablttibi, near " the height 
of land.” 


M. B. HEW80N. 



ERATTA. 


Page 2—line 43. For "boundary" read “parallel." 

Page 21—line 39. For “oats" read “barley." 

Page 26—foot-note. For “ Naase” read “ Sestout." 

Pago 28—lino 20. For “ somewhat" road “ decidedly." 

Pago 31—lino 16. For “fine" read “good.” 

Page 32—line 26. For “ Wakonitche" read “ Wakawitchie." 



THE CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The ohoico of route for tho Cnnntlian Pacific Railway applied over 
a vast breadth. With but 10,000 people in British Columbia, and. 
but 40,000 en route, there was virtually no existing development to 
involve a restriction on the scope of tho selection. But " statesmen” 
with the contracted views incident to public life in a struggling 
Colony, and advised by a railway^experienco which stands oharacterized 
by the general fact that not a railway in oven the fair Province of 
Ontario “pays,” have made that selection in, very naturally, the shore- 
keeping of little ships. They have hugged the few settlements on the 
coast of the Georgian Bay; kept within sight of the handful of miners 
on tlie coast of lake Superior; passed within hailing distance of tho 
town-lot speculators of Kaministiquia •, steered close to the insignifi¬ 
cant population of half-breeds and others in Manitoba; and, finally, 
made for the shore where they saw a little village of whites and 
Chinamen on Burrard Inlet !* The route which has been selected hoa, 
in short, been selected in the narrow fashion of mere politicians, 
rather than at the promptings of bold thinking and broad practical 
intelligence. 

Based on Montreal, the line adopted for the Canadian Pacific, has 
its winter-outlet in the State of Maine. It traverses tho valley of tho 
Ottawa to Lake JNipissing. Proceeding (under a declaration of Par¬ 
liament!) along the southern shore of that Lake, it follows the northern 
shores of Georgian Bay and Lake Superior. Going on to the 
Province of Manitoba and traversing the country immediately 
South and West of Lake Winnipeg, it crosses the plains to the 
Rooky Mountains. Passing through that range by way of Yellow 

* Tba tna^r pracUokl {• nelUier Umtd nor potblind. It dani to “ look beyond lt< note.” 
Kow, whet U the aetnsl valne of nil the above edherenee to MtaellUee t At the rate oontrl- 
buted by the people of Onterio to the reUvey-treffle of the Frovlnce—SS.CS per heed—the 
eo,0(H> people between mplering end the PooiSo would contribute to tbe Peelflo BeUwey 
$^,000 a year. Xqntvelent to n cepttal of leven ox eight miUIone of dollan, tbet Item ii 
eerteinW not an oveirnling coniideration in e qneation involvtnm ae the looatlon of the 
Paoiao BaUway doee, whether in reference to the aoeompllthment of tta dctigii or the ooat of 
Ita eonatroction) Otteen or twenty Umea that amount Bnt of the 10,000 people in Btitlth 
Cninmbia, not more than two or three thonsand reaide on any line of the Paotao BaUway; 
and of these, the proportion IdentiSed with the mining intereata of Oarihoo wlU oontribnte to 
a northern roateaa weU aa to a aontbem—anoxthem lonte commanding ezoloaively the 
bnaineu of the ininei of the Omlneca. The SitOOO or 40,000 people of Manitoba wen aa 
available for oontributlona to trafflo whether tbe line went north of Lake Winnipeg or aonth; 
and their aUpmento on the northern line would have given a powetfol attinnlna to letaemeat 
by a line of regnlar ateam-oommnnloation for 800 nulea along the eaatem border of "the 
ferule belV* b^een Winnipeg and Norw^ Home. 
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Head PasB—lotitudo 83®—-it doscondd throijgh the valliofi of the 
Thoinimoii ond the Friuor to the Faoilic Uceant at a poiiit (latitude 
40i®) on Burrard Inlet, about twenty miles from the frontier of tho 
United States. 

For about a thousand miles between tho valley of tho Ottawa and 
the Province of Manitoba, the lino just traced across the Continent 
traverses a country whoso areas fit for farming are small and few. 
For that vast length the track lies through a region which is hold in 
general acceptation outside any necessity for recitals of evidence here, 
to present an almost continuous succession of swamps, denuded rocks 
and poor, if not absolutely soilless, ridges. Narrow valliea suited to . 
agriculture offer here and there along that great division of the line; 
but not to an extent to bring in question the declaration that for a 
thousand miles out from its terminus in the woods of Lake Nipis* 
sing, the great Canadian highway offers little or no hope of reducing 
tho burden of its cost to the taX'payers of tho old Provinces by sales 
or mortgages of its lands. , , 

At the termination of tho division just reviewed, the line enters 
rich soils. From the ninety-sixth meridion—in the Province of 
Manitoba—it extends for 400 miles through a country which, if not 
unequaled, is certainly unsurpassed on the continent of America as a 
field for the production of wheat. A survey by tho Canadian.Gov-; ', 
ernment has established that foot for a breadth of nearly 200 miles, j 
in the certainty of close and systematic exploration. The produc- i 
tiveness of these lands is shown on thousands of farms now under . ' 
crop; and in also an extensive movement into them from tho Province X 
of Ontario. The World’s Fair at Philadelphia directed attention to''' 
these soils in the publicity it gave to the fact that they yield from 
thirty to forty bushels an acre, of a wheat-grain so exceptional in "‘i I 
quality that it weighs between 64 lbs, and 68 lbs. per bushel—be- ' 
tween four and eight pounds in excess of the ordinary weight obtained M 
elsewhere. " , . , 


At the end of the last foregoing division, the route leaves what is 
called the “Fertile Belt.” It enters there a region in which»the, „' 
American Desert may be traced in gradual transition into the good'' 
soils by which it is surrounded on the east and on the north and 6n 
the west. That desert is shown on the latest map of the -Chief > 
Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Bailway to present itself across the' ' 
international boundary between the 108th and 111th meridians as a vr' 
“cactus plain,” and between the 106th and 110th meridians as C 
“extensive plains, more or less barren." On a map of the Surveyor 
General of Canada it is seen to cross the 49th boundary in a width-^ ' ,; 
between the 108d and the 111th meridians—of 7^ degrees, and of a ” '; 
character which that officer assigns to it for nearly two degrees futher,; r’ 
north, in the description: “ generally barren lands." , „ 

Captain Palliser places the American desert nearly as far ^ 

.o iKJ+l. ...o..:.].'.... tr:« ___i-i.— ii.-_i.,.-i■ xii-j., 


the 113th meridian. His testimony completes the proof that that ^ 
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VMt tract oroRBQB the boundary in n 'width of twelve or thritoen 
dngrooB, The Surveyor-General of Canada identiflos it in “ barren 
lundH,” extending nearly to the Slat parallel of latitude. It can be 
traced beyond that in gradual iiiodillcation oh far as the Ii3rd parallel, 
by its bonldors j its gravel; its treeless surfaces; its salt marshes; its 
alkaline lakes: its coarse gmscs •, the rarity nr the absoneo of streams, 
of springs, of ponds. For four hundred miles, the route of the 
Canadian Pneidu llailway lies within or near the upper edges of that 
dry, bleak and poor region. The country on the northern side of that 
section of the line is deseribod by the Surveyor-General as “ mixed 
pniirio and timber; soil rather light; but produces fair crops.” The 
country on the southern side of it is described by the same official in 
the words:—“ Open" (that is treeless) “plains j poor soils; possessing 
occasional tracts fit for settlement." All this comes under the 
corroboration of Captain Butler when he says, pages 361 and 357 of 
his “ Wild North Land" (London 1874); 

” A line has been projected across the Continent which, if followed, 
must entail ruin upon the ^persons who would attempt to settle along 
it, upon the treeless prairies east of the mountains. • * * The 
present line through the Saskatohawan is eminently unsuited to settle¬ 
ment ; it crosses the bleak poor prairies of Eagle Hills, Ac. * * * 
For all purposes of settlement, it may be said to lie fully 80 miles too 
far south during a course of 300 or 400 miles. • • • Rich soil, good 
water, and timber fit for fuel and building * * are almost wholely 
wanting along the present projected route through some 3S0 miles of 
its course.” i 

The foregoing general statements may be repeated with more point 
end force by citations from surveyors’ reports.—Through a country 
wanting in wood, water or grass, the travellers' trail, cannot be taken 
as an average representation of the whole. A selection of experience, 
it pursues a course on which these wants present themselves in the 
least degree. But surveyors’ lines follo'wing fixed directions, exhibit 
such a region in severe truth. Some of these faithful insights into 
the character of the country on the route of the Pacific Bailway, shew 
that character in Reports of the Department of the Interior. Surveys 
(reported in 1877 and 1878) on “ the 10th base” and on “ the 11th 
correction line”—between the 108rd and the 110th Meridians— 
lollow the route of the Pacific Railway at a distance v;a]ying from a 
few miles north of it to 45 miles south of it. Applying doeely to 
the country traversed by the Railway for a distance of 800 miles, the 
following descriptions of the ground tell their orm story of the middle 
section of the plains, on the way to Yellow,Head Pass. . 

To Fishing Lake (Lon. 103^°) a distance of 19 miles: 

“ The soil throughout this section is good ^dy loam, and most of 
the timber of useiul dimensions.” , , 

To Big Quill Lake (Lon. 104^°) a distwee of 32 .miles: , 

.“Wellsupplied with wood andwaterjhaving a soil san^'loaihof 
fair quality, lying between Quill Lake and tIie>,Touobwood iffills.' < The 
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RtroaiDB running into Quill Lakes arc all IVosh water j whereas the Lakes 
themselves are strongly alkaline." 

Turning north for 20 miles to a point beyond tlio railway, tho 
Surveyor's lino is reported thus : 

*' The first six miles are on tho sandy alkalino strip between Big and 
Little Quill Lake. Some fair sized timber is found hero, but tho soil is 
poor? and continues so through a more open countiy until within .3 
miles of tho C. P. R. lino, when wo encounter rising ground, densely 
wooded, with large poplar and numerous ponds." 

Turning westward on tho 10th base, tho survey proceeded at an 
average distance oi about ten miles from the railway for a stretch of 
180 miloij, The Report of 1877 says of that lino; 

" Tho wooded and pond-country continues for about 27 miles, when 
the country becomes more open and inviting; and continues so to the 
40th mile, when we gradually descend into an almost barren, rolling, 
alkaline, sandy plain. • • • For about 24 miles tho lino runs 

through the same sandy, rolling plain. On the ISth mile we crossed 
the Canadian Pacific Railway line where it deflects to the north, 2 miles 
south of an alkaline lake." 

The Report of 1878 continues to review tho same survey line from 
the close of the above. It says: 

“ 1 experienced great difiSculty in making progress" (for 108 miles) 
on the 10th base owing to the want of wood and water, the country 
along that line being almost destitute of both. On one section of ft 
water had to be carried for the party and wood for posts and fuel, in 
our carts, for a distance of 32 miles. The soil on the part surveyed of. 
this line" (108 miles) "with the exception of some few miles in the 
Eagle Hills, is of a poor nature, being light and sandy and in mostt 
coses alkaline. In fact none of the country between the lOtlth meridian 
and the point at which I turned northward" (an interval of over one 
hundred miles) “ is of any use for agricultural purposes." 

Turning northward at the end of the line just reviewed, the Sur¬ 
veyor describes the country traversed (for 36 miles) thus: 

" Of a better nature than on the 10th base; for though the soil is 
li^t, it is well watered and the pasturage is excellent. It is, however, 
destitute of wood." 

From Battleford to the 110th meridian, the line (76 miles in 
length) is reported thus: ' , 

" The soil generally is exceedingly poor; and although improving a 
little in the immediate vicinity of Battleford, is' even there very light 
and sandy. * * From the Meridian Ranges 18 and 19 to the lluth 
Meridian the country .is decidedly more attractive., For the, first 30 
mUes there is a scarcity of wood; but water abounds. Indeed os a rule 
this was the only country" (in a course of over 300 miles) “ passed over 
in which ^e water met with was not more or less alkaline. * .* * 

From the exceeding richness of its grasses and the special fitness of the 
kinds produced, 1 am led to believe that it" (a tract of 30 miles wide 
near the 110th meridian) “ excels as a grazing country anything I have 
seen in Manitoba or the North-West Territories." 

In summary of the foregoing and of other evidence on the subject, 
it may be concluded that for 4U0 miles across the plains the adopted 
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route, while presenting exceptions here and there, traversus a region 
whose soils and other ciruuinstnnoes may bo said in general to be 
unsuited for agricultural sottlomont. 

Passing out of the region of doserUtonsition, the railway runs, 
according to the maps of Mr. Marcus Smith and the Surveyor- 
General for a hundred miles through excellent lands. At the end of 
that .section it proceeds for a further length of 100 miles through a 
succession of forest-swamps. Leaving that district o( marshes, it 
entero the Ilocky Mountains; and going on thence through the deep 
gorges and canons of the Biver Thompson and of the Biver Fraser 
to Surnird Inlet, traverses a region which, described by a Canadian 
orator “ us a sea of mountains," offers no considerable breadths of 
land lit for cultivation. Mr. Smith’s map limits the surface not 
utterly worthless on the line west of the Itookies to a width of about 
ninety miles—less than one-fifth of the whole length of that division 
of the railway. That area he describes thus : 

"High, undulating plateau between the Bockyand Cascade Moun¬ 
tains. 'I'he south eastern portion has" (that traversed by the adopted 
route down the Thompson and Fraser) "little rainfall; but produces 
luxuriant bunoh-grass:’<‘ and the bottom land and benohes (where they 
can be irrigated) excellent wheat and other cereals, as well as vegeta¬ 
bles." 

In his Report of 1878, Mr. Acting-Chief-Engineer Smith says 
further: 

" From Yellow Head Pass to a point within a few miles of the con¬ 
fluence of the two branches of the Thompson at Kamloops—about 235 
miles—the country is unfit for settlement. The Upper Fraser, Albreda 
and Thompson Rivers flow through narrow, deep and rock-bound vallies 
with scarcely an acre fit for cultivation.” 

Spooking of the length of the line crossing the plateau or bunch- 
grass region, Mr. Smith says in the same Report; 

" In the bottom lands of the vallies and on the benches adjoining, the 
soil is very rich, producing excellent wheat and other ceroalaas well us 
vegetables. These lands, nowever, are scattered thi-oughout the plateau 
in isolated patches; and bear a very small' proportion to the whole' 
area. They generally require Irrigation, which can be obtained to a 
limited extent." 

In the Geological Report for 1877-8, Mr. Uawsun 'makes many 
incidental statements in pointed corroboration of the foregoing words 
of Mr. Marcus Smith. Speaking of . the vallies of the Fraser and 
Thompson, ho says: 

" The extreme upward limit of agriculture may be stated at .3,000 
feet: and it will be observed that the greatest area of comparatively 
level plateau country lies above this elevation. * ,* • Farming is, 
in consequence, practibally confined to the trough-like valley bottoms 
or slopes adjacent to them; and in most cases, to those portions of these 
on which water may be brought for irrigation. . It is beginning to be 

, •Banoh-grua It lubjeot to total andioatlan by much graiiog. 


foundi however, that fall wheat may be grown on many of the higher 
benohes on which water cannot be obtomed, the moisture left by tho 
winter’s snow being sufficient for its development in an average 
season. * * The greater part of the plateau up to and in some oases 
above 3,000 feet, ofTers excellent pasturage. Stook.raising is thus at 
the present time much more important than agriculture in the district, 
and must continue to be so." 

Of tho Fraser Valley between Lytton and Lillooot, and of tho 
South Thompaon—all on tho adopted route—Mr. Dawson says: 

“There are, however, some pretty farms on the South Thompson and 
spots yet unoccupied. * * An extensive flat standing at a height of 
about 20 feet above the river, is found at the lower end of Little Shuswap 
Lake. Its area may be nearly two square miles. Three farmers are 
settled here. There is also about the extremity of the Sedmon Arm, 
in addition to what may be considered as the immediate delta of 
Salmon River, several square miles of flat country standing less than 
300 feet above the lake. • • Ko land exists suitable for agriculture 
except on a very limited scale. • * • the patches of land 
suitable for farming appear to be already taken up t and the stock 
ranges in the vicinity of the River" (Froserj “are quitelimited in area." 

Mr. Motouh Smith says in his Report of 1878 : 

“From the Pembina River across the Rooky Mountains to a point 
near Kamloops, 420 miles, is totally unfit for settlement. There is 
another length of 100 miles in tho canyons of the Thompson and Fraser 
in a similar condition. So that from the River Fembina,on the east 
side of the Rocl^ Mountains, to the proposed terminus atPort Moody, 
a distance of 079 miles, there are 520 miles on which there is no land 
fit for Mttlement; and on the balance, most of the land is taken ups 
*n aU this distance, therefore, there will scarcely bo an acre within oO 
or 100 miles of the line at the disposal of the Government for railway 
purposes.” 

The review just made shows that, as for a thousand miles ,west of 
the extern terminus, so also for five hundred east of the western 
terminus, the great Canadian highway offers on the route adopted, 
little or no hope of reduemg the burden of ■ its cost to tho tax-payers 
of the old Provinces by s^es or mortgages of its lands. Of tho 
whole of the adopted route it may bo concluded with safety that the 
cost of the construction of the railway must be borne by those tax¬ 
payers, except where that cost may bo contributed to by the unsur¬ 
passed soils which offer, along two divisions aggregating a tot^ length 
of but 500 miles. So much in review of the location of the railway 
in mfemnee to the policy of its construction by sales or mortgages of 
its lands. And now for on examination into its relation to political 
interests of the Dominion and Fmpire. r, ' ■ < 

The British sympathies of the people of Canada give vitality for 
the present to the Can^ian Union. But looking beyond these; there 
can be seen but little in the existing relations of its parts to give’ it 
permanence. The agriculturists of Ontario' have,' certainly,'; little 
rwip^ty of convenience or of interest with the shippers and fishers' 
of JTew Brunswick or of Ifoya Scotia. The latter would twp; os , 
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thingfl now stand, more pToftt than they do under their rights in the 
markets and in the carrying trade of a few poor Colonies, if they 
ei^joyed, instead, free access to the consun^tion and to the freights of 
a country so rich, active and great os the United States. A Imnd of 
union in restraint of that class of the forces of disintegration, may ho 
obtained from the location of the Pacifto Bailway with a view to the 
highest possible development between the British Provinces, of a 
reciprocity of material interests. As the Colonies which were strung 
out a hundred years ago in a thin line along 1500 miles of the North 
American shore, obtained a nucleus of union in the common inheri* 
tanco which stretched out in rich and vast plains on both sides of the 
Biver Mississippi, so the Colonies which ore strung out now in a thin 
line for 1500 miles along the frontier of the United States, can obtain 
a nucleus of union in the common inheritance which strotohes out in 
rich and vast plains from Lake Winnipeg to the Bock^ Mountains. 

The Canadian Bailway across the American Continent has been 
assigned its route without much consideration for its use as a means 
of binding the Provinces of the Dominion together in a reciprocity of 
interests. By making Lake Superior the discharge point during 
summer, of tlie inward and of the outward business of the Canadian 
future, it makes that business en route a subject of competition on 
neutral waters between tlie carrying, the mercantile and the manu¬ 
facturing interests of the United States, and tlie carrying, the 
mercantUe and the manufacturing interests of Canada - of the people 
who would otherwise enjoy that business in the oxclusivonoss of an 
economic right I To strive with the United - tates for the trade and 
commerce proper to the basin of the great lakes is one thing ; but it 
is onother and very different thing to expend millions of money in 
order to draw into that “ pool,” to be played for with the Americans, 
the wholeof the Dominion, while that whole future may be 
drawn to Atlantic tide-water as a monopoly of the trade and commerce 
of the Canadians. 

The adopted route of the Pacific Eailway would ilraw all the pro¬ 
ductions of the North-West along tho lines of navigation centering 
at Winnepeg, southerly. In that it goes to a continuance of the 
summer struggle which it opens on I^ko Superior—goes to its con¬ 
tinuance in the form of rivalry througliout the winter between the 
groat Canadian railway and rival lines of the United Stiites. And 
what American commerce may fail to carry off in this latter contliet 
from Winnepeg, the route chosen for tho Paoilie Bailway takes care 
to return to American commerce at Montreal. For, based on a statu 
quo proper to development within certain limits, that route gives the 
whole commerce of a future which lies entirely outside those limits— 
gives it by virtue of prohibitory lengths of transportation to' St. 
Jolm and to H^ax—to Portland 1 That subordinatiou of the inter¬ 
course with tho Ocean of a Dominion w-hich may be wrought into an 
Empire, to the good pleasure of a foreign nation, proceeding as a 
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nooessory conaoquonoo of the set given to what stands to the matonal 
life of that Empire' as its main ai-tery, is, therefore, a subordination 
for all t*mo. And yet that force of disintegration might have been 
reversed if the route of the highway across British America had 
boon ohosen with tho dosign of placing the caatorn Provuicos of the 
Canadian Confederation in tho same relation to^ tho millions of agri¬ 
culturalists who will occupy its Western Provinces, m the Eastern 
States of tho American Confederation occupy to the millions of agri¬ 
culturalists who occupy its Western States*—making Ontario and 
Quebec tho bankers and manufacturers of the Dominion, Now Bruns¬ 
wick and Nova Scotia its factors and carriers. 

Taxation in Canada is very much lighter than taxation in the 
United States. Direct and powerful us the influence of that differ¬ 
ence is on tho maintennuco of the British American organization, its 
elimination is adverse to Imperial policy. Now the route adopted 
for tho railway across tho Dominion lies for 600 miles through tho 
most difficult country in British Columbia: for 1,000 mUes tluough 
tho most difficult in Ontario. The first of these two sections costing 
$62,000 a mile, and tho last coating from $27,000 to $83,000 a mile, 
there can bo little doubt that the construction of tho railway on tho 
route selected will have involved tho credit of Canada to tho extont 
of a hundred and ton millions of dollars. At an interest of four 
and a half per cent., that sum will consume taxes to the amount of 
about live millions a year. Tho cost of maintenance is estimated by 
one of tho Government ongineors for a small traffic, at $2,327 per 
mile; but at even half that, it would consume taxes at tho rate of 
about three millions a year. Tho running expenses amounting to, at 
least, two millions a year, tho annual burden of this groat enterprise 
on the adopted route, and at its present scale of construction, may be 
sot down at about ten millions of dollars per annum. In almost 
any event the undertaking on the present route will involve some 
such burden for a long time alter its completion; but what prospect 
is there that relief from that burden will ever cornel 

Tho chaiacter of tho country on the eastern section of the adopted 
route and that on the western section is, as has been said above, 
highly unfavorable. The effect in gradients and curves must be 
more or less injurious; and represents, therefore, excesses in the cost 
of working. The scale on which the works are designed—making a 
road suited to largo traffic in the teeth of the fact that it' cannot 
expect a business of more than two through trains a day for several 
years—adds unnecessarily 100 per cent, to tho interest of capital and 
from 50 to 80 per cent, to the cost of maintenance. And all these 
drawbacks in the competition with the trans-continental railways of 
the United States for through-business to and from the Pacific, are 
more or less aggiavated by a crossing of the Gontinentid summit at 
Yellow Head Pass, while that summit might be crossed elsewhere. at 
on altitude &om 20 per cent, to 35 per cent. less. These causes 
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combining in weakening the force of expectation of “through- 
businoaB,’’ the trains coming eastwurdly cannot count confidently on 
any considerable amount of freights until they shall have reached the 
plain east of the Kooky Mountains. The 500 miles of rich country 
on the way to that, will at some future time contribute to their loads os 
they advance, until, finally, the loading having been completed, the 
trains must surrender them to American or to Canadian steamers on 
Lake Superior 1 In order to keep up the through-working of the lino, 
they must then proceed for thirteen hundred miles to Montreal empty I 
Under such a state of things, it must bo concluded that, the cost of 
construction unnecessarily heavy, the mechanics needlessly unfavor¬ 
able, and the design in reference to traffic one of recklessness, the 
Itailway across British America compromises, if not Canadian credit, 
that low iivte of taxation which operates as a safe-guard against the 
forces of “ annexation.” 

The terminus of the British Kailway to the Pacific is planted—on 
Burrard Inlet—within 20 miles of the American frontier. Every part 
of the track fur 70 miles on tins side of that terminus, lies within a day’s 
march of that frontier. The Asiatic intercourse which the line is 
expected to attmet to British waters in competition with the United 
States, the route chosen assigns to a channel seaward, under guns of 
the United States. In short the Pacific Kailway fixes the vitality of 
British development on the.American shores of the Pacific within 
convenient clutch, on land and water, by forces of the United States. 
It does this in rejection of the only opportunity that is ever again 
likely to otter for planting a m^ry^evelopment of British power on 
the western shore of North America,away from the shadow of American 
belligerency. 

Not only in British Columbia does the route across the Dominion 
disregard the uses of the Kailway os a line of defence. It does so, if 
possible, more strikingly on the east of the Kocky Mountains. For a 
length of 400 miles between the capital of Manitoba—the City of 
Winnipeg—and Lake Superior, it lies within convenient access from 
the frontier of the United States—at no point farther than four days’ 
march, at some points not so far as two. For 200 miles it offers 
several opportunities of seizure by parties making a raid of a few 
hours from vessels dominating Lake Huron and Lake Superior) and 
supplies thus a means of taking the defence of the Provinces of 
Ontorio and Quebec in reverse. Planted at Montreal, in a position 
not higlily defensible by either land or water, the very terminus of the 
line on Atlantic tide-water may bo seized by a force from tbe United 
States within forty-eight hours of the concentratioa of that force, by 
railway fronx the south, on the border of the great State of New York. 

Though the Canadian highway to the Pacific has been assigned to 
a route hi the foregoing surrenders of Imperial policy, it must stiU be 
regarded a subject of great interest to the Empire. Military and 
telegraphic and postal conununication across the i^erican Continent, 
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oven when eubjeot to interruption by an enenw from the United 
States, is of groat importance to Groat Britain. But the railway is of 
still greater importance os a moans of sustaining the footing of Great 
Britain against American enterprise ami diplomacy in Japan and 
China. True: Asiatic commerce is regarded by some as outside the 
attractive energies of a trans^jontinontal railway. In the^ senso^ of 
freights whose bulk or weight bear a high proportion to their marine 
insurance, that proposition is true. Once on the soo, that class of 
commodities will not go, en route, to the rail. Ships abhor short 
voyages. But the highway to the Pacific through British America 
opens a struggle with the highway to the Pacific through the United 
States, none the less real for traffic with Japan and China in such 
commodities as spices, drugs, tea, gold, silver, &o., as linen, calicoes, 
ribbons, cloths, &c. &c. 

The Americans not only understand that fact, but they estimate it 
so highly os to have made it for several years post the basis of a policy 
of active aggression. Having completed one railway to the Pacific by 
Government subsidy, they are pressing forward two others by Gov¬ 
ernment subsidies; and have extended the attractive force of the track 
in operation by a line of steamships which run with the assistance 
of a Government subsidy, from Son Francisco to Yokohama, Shang¬ 
hai and Hong Kong. From the time of the Burlingame-treaty nntil 
General Grant had been sent os a roving envoy to impart special 
energy to ordinary diplomacy in support of these powerful agencies, 
the great fiepublic has been working wisely and well to give full 
effect to its geographical position os a means of commercial ascendancy 
in the Northern Pacific. 

In this point of view it is difficult to over-estimate the importance 
to England of the great Canadian Bailway as a means of foiling 
attack by planting the Pacific entrepot of at all events some of the 
intercourse of Japan and China with the 'Westem World, in British 
waters. So great os this consideration is, so great as are the interests 
at stake in the political success and in the military defence of, the 
Dominion, and in the retention of English oner^es and resources 
within the scope of the Empire, that it becomes a question of the 
very first importance whether a route across British America cannot 
bo found combining all these points of Imperial interest with that 
prime necessity of Canadian credit in the construction of the line— 
that of supplying it to the greatest possible extent with convertible 
resources in lands along its route. 

Formerly the outlet of all the commerce of Bussia, the White 
Sea continues to this day to be a resort of merchant^ships.' Its 
southern shore lies farther north than the northern limit of Hudson’s 
Bay. The latter stops short of the advance of the White Sea' into 
northern latitudes, by five degrees; and goes seven degrees farther to 
the south. And yet Hudson’s Bay knows not, as the White Sea does, 
the ships and energies of its owners. British enterprise allows the 
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vrealth of that inland ocean to lie untouched, while the enterprise of the 
Bussian and the Swede and the Dane gathers the riches of the Gulf 
of Obi, every square mile of which lies within the Arctic Zone, its 
mouth eight or ton degrees farther north than the mouth of Hudson’s 
Bay.—Why is it that while those waters of Bussia are turned to the 
uses of mankind, those waters of England are allowed to remain 
untrodden and unknown by commerce 1 

Hudson’s Bay Company’s schooners maintain communication be¬ 
tween that monopoly’s posts on the Bay, in summer. Mr. Horetzky, 
who had been stationed at Moose Fort for several years, says that the 
period of that service is two months and a half; but, he adds, that, 
in attending on tlie usual ship from England, the schooners maintain 
navigation for a month longer—in all, three and a half months. But 
the limit in the case may ^ supposed to be that of business, not of 
ice; for even James’ Bay, to wMch the facta apply, does not become 
frozen until tlio close of Uctober. Mr. Horetzky speaks of a schooner 
which arrived at Moose Fort in time to be hauled out of “ the fast¬ 
forming ice” at the end of October. And Dr. Bell, of the Geologi¬ 
cal survey of the Dominion, says that the River Albany, which dis¬ 
charges into James Bay, is open for six months. Ellis says, in the 
account of his voyage to Hudson’s Bay, that the ice of Hayes’ River, 
in which his vessels wintered, broke up on the 16th of May. Heame 
gives us to tmderstand in his journey to the Northern Ocean that on 
his return from Cumberland House to Fort York, the rivers flowing 
into Hudson’s Bay were navigable for canoes on October 20th. On 
the faith of these facts the British American “White Sea” may he 
set down as open water in front of Fort York for flve months. While 
there is some reason for believing that the Bay freezes for a greater 
width along its southern and its eastern shores, Heorne states in 
eifect that, except for a margin of “ several miles from shore,” it is 
always open water. 

In his book on Hudson’s Bay, Robson directed the attention of 
British statesmanship a hundred years ago to the importance of 
opening that shipless Ocean to commence. On pages 81 and 82 of 
his “ Six Years’ Residence,” he says: 

“The countries surrouhdingHudson’sBay and Straits.have a sea-coast 
of 2,000 miles extent, * * great part of whiob is in the same latitude 
as Great Britain. Upon the sea coast are many broad and deep rivers 
the sources of which are several htmdred miles distance, south, south¬ 
east and south-west of the Bay. • • The soil is fertile^ and tae 

climate temperate for, the prrauce of all kinds of gnun, and for raising 
stocks of tame cattle; and the coasts abound with'black and white 
whales, seals, sea-horses, and various kinds of , small fish.” 

In the dedication of his book to Lord Halifax, he adds: ^ 

“ The opening a new channel for trade to a vast country abounding 
with inhabitants” (Indians) “ and with many beneficial articles of com¬ 
merce, is a work that highly merits the attention of our wisest and 
greatest statesmen'. • • • 'Whales and various other fish axe so 
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plentiful in the Bay and in the inlets leading from thence to the West* 
orn Ocean, that the natives, etc. * * The land abounds with mines 
and minerals, and is also capable of groat improvement by cultivation, 
and the climate within tlio country is very habitable.” 

In volume XII. of the Journals of the House of Coinmuiis of Canada 
for 1878, higlily important testimony will bo found on the subject of 
intercourse between Hudson's Bay and the Atlantic. Professor Hind, 
a gentleman who has placed the Empire and the Dominion under 
an obligation in having brought that important question forward again, 
has done so with the authority of one who combines the knowledge 
of an expert in its practical consiilumtions with elabomte researcL To 
that able man belongs the honor of having awoke faith in the antici- 
cipation, which appears to bo but a question of time, in which hesays 
that Port A'clson, at the mouth of the outfall from Lake Winnipeg 
into Hudson’s Bay, will become some day a British American City of 
Archangel. Discharging the waters of Lake Winnipeg—of the Assi- 
naboine, of the lied River, of thd Red Deer River, and of the several 
great streams which unite with the River Saskatebawan—the Nelson 
must bo considered a water-course of the first magnitude. The 
channel to the sea of a country coirtaiuing vast areas of agricultural 
and mineral wealth, that River has at its mouth a safe harbor which, 
being neai'cr, ns Professor Hind points out, to Liverpool than New 
York is, embodies a conjuncture of circumstances which declares the 
justice of the anticipation that the vast and teeming farm-lands of the 
North and North-West ore destined to find an outlet for production 
and an inlet for emigration proper to themselves, at Port Nelson. Pro¬ 
fessor Hind cites Ellis to show the character of the approaches to that 
port. Inasmuch as the hundred and thirty years since Ellis’ visit must 
have worked great changes in the channel and delta of the Nelson, it is 
better to substitute hero tlie following from a contribution made to 
the report of the Canadian Gcologictd Survey for 1877-8 by Dr. Bell: 

“ The mouth of the kelson at high tide has a breadth of six or seven 
nculos. It continues to narrow gradually to Seal Island at the head of 
tide-water, or 24 miles from the extremity of Beacon Point. Above 
this it varies from a mile to a mile and a half as far os we went. • • 

A narrow channel with a somewhat irregular depth of water winds 
down the centre of the estuary. From the soundings which I took it 
appears to have an average depth of from two to three fathoms at low- 
water from a point abreast of Beacon Point for about 2U miles up. At 
the mouth of the River the ordinary spring-tides amount to about 12 
feet and nea^tides to about 6; so that at high tide from 3 to 6 fathoms 
may lie found throughout the above distance. • • The mean velocity 
^y be t^en at from 2 to 3 miles an hour; and the average width at 
5 of a mile between the water margins. * * The Nelson River may 
therefore be smd to be navigable for river-steamers to a distance of 
about one hundred miles from the sea.” 

But what of intercouiso between Port Nelson and Liverpooll 
Within two or three hundred miles of the rich wheat-fields of the 
Canad i an North and North-West though it is, and sixty miles nesirer 
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than JS'ew York to Livurpool though it in, nixl though it is, 

on the shore u{ an inland sea free to navigation for ut nil events five 
months of the year, whnt of its inlorcoUmo with the Atlantic 1 For 
ovor two hundred years the Hudson’s lluy Cotnjiuny Ims maintained 
coinmuniontiou between Gmat Britain and York Factory, or Moose 
Factory, by I'roni two ships to four ships every year. Freueli tuon-of- 
war have entered Hudson's Bay durin^f tlnit time. Admiral La 
Ferouse anchored his line-uf-bnttle>Hhip and other vessels of his Hoot 
within the mouth of the Holsoiir British ships of war have also 
sailed within the Hay as convoya oi the Coiitimiiy'fi ressoJs. The 
prnctibility of intercourse between JBtdson’s Bay and the Atlantic is, 
therefore, settled: and the only question applying in the case is the 
period during wiiich that practicability holds. 

In Lieutenant Chappel’s, narrative of his voyage (London, 1817) ho 
gives a list of the earliest arrivals of tludson’s Bay Company’s ships 
at the western mouth of Hudson's Straits. Of 23 in all, 6 of tiiese 
show an average of the 26tli of July; 16 an average of the 1.3th of 
August; the whole an average of the 10th of August. Mr. Donald 
A. ISmith, an ollicer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, stated to the 
Committee of the Canadian Commons that the Company’s ships 
usually leave Fort York towards the close of September. Mr. 
Horetzky speaks of one of them which hud not arrived until the 20th 
of tieptembor and reached Fiiglund in u twonty-nine-days-run, 
including delay repairing her rudder, though she had not left Moose 
Factory until the lOth of October. But accepting the end of Sep¬ 
tember as the time of departure and allowing V days for the run to 
the western mouth of Hudson’s Straits, the averages of the arrivals at 
that pomt from Lnglund prove the passage good in practice from, say 
the hrst week of August to the first week of October—2 mouths. 

But Hudson's Bay Company's facts are never good against the pub¬ 
lic interest in the Britisli American Horth-West. The whole course 
of that monopoly has been taken with the purpose of deceiving the 
world as to the territory in its grasp. Hobson says, in his *• Six 
Years’ Besidonce, &c.,” that a safe entrance into Hudson’s Bay may 
bo obtained belbre the ice begins to run through the Straits—in the 
beginning of June. Lieutenant Chappel seems to agree with that 
opinion; for he advises that merchants anticipate the trade of the 
jtiudson's Bay Company with the Esquimaux, by sending a vessel 
through the Straits eaily in June. These facts ore cited by Professor 
Hind in conjunction with what appears to be a settled point, that 
vessels have nothing to fear on the return voyage if they leave Hud¬ 
son’s Bay before the fonnatioii of new ice—before the last week of 
October. All this points to-the presumption that, whatever may he 
the interruptions in the meantime, there is a clear interval from the 
opening to the closing of Hudson’s Straits of over four mouths. 

'I'ho light thrown on the navigation of Hudson’s Straits by Professor 
Hinds’ research receives its fullness in the table in which he shows 


facts of wlialo>fl8hing in Hudson's Bay by the Americans. Ho gives in 
that table the dates of the arrivals nt and of the doparturoe from, ports 
of the United States, of over forty vessels wbiob had been engaged in 
thot business—at a result of f81,000 per year, per ship—between 
1860 and 1875. In grouping all the other facts which ho oflers, ho 
omits, however, to apply these in a conclusion as to the limit of the 
navigation of Hudson's ritraits. That omission may be supplied thus ; 
Of 49 departures, five are exceptional—in March, October, November 
and December. Of the remaining 44, nineteen are in April, averaging 
the 19th of that month; fourteen are in May, averaging the 16th of 
that month j ten are in June, averaging the 16th of that month. The 
general average of the whole—the 44—is the 12th of May. Of 42 
arrivals three are exceptional—in April, May and December Of the 
80 remaining, 12 are in September, 28 in October and 4 in November, 
each group showing the following averages—September the 17th, 
October the 15th, Jfovember the 12th, and the whole showing in a 
general average, the 9th of October. Now taking the 19th of April 
as shown by nearly ono>balf of all the instances given, as the time of 
departure, and October the 16th as shown by more than half the 
instances given, ns the time of arrival, for the working limits of this 
experience, the ships are seen to be out for six months. Taking the 
general averages, however, the ships are seen to bo out from the l2th 
of May to the 9th of October—five months. Allowing one month os 
the average time between the western mouth of Hudson’s Straits and 
the coast of Massachussetts—one mouth going and one month coming 
—this great breadth of actual practice proves that ships of the Atlantic 
may count on the transaction of business within Hudson’s Straits for 
three months, on the broader basis of proof, and on the less broad hut 
still ample basis, for four months.’*' This conclusion applies to 
sailing vessels, leaving Professor Hind the remaining work of his 
labour of love in proving whether the Straits are practicable for four 
months continually, and proving how far that period may be extended 
by the special appliances and experiences of the seal-fishing steamer. 

In answer 5001 to a Committee of the Imperial Parliament (1857) 
the freight rates to or from London by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
vessels is seen to have been fixed by that monopoly for merchandise 
other than its own, at two pounds sterling per ton. That applied 
thirty years ago in an outcome of a grasping exclusiveness. It is 
hardly too much to say that the competition for .the carrying trade 
with Europe which would apply in Professor Hind's British Ameri¬ 
can Archangel, would reduce that rate to or near the rate from Mon¬ 
treal and New York. That Colonel Crofton when on his way, in 
1846, to what is now the Province of Manitoba, completed without 
difficulty a voyage from Cork by landing , safely at Port Nelson with 
heavy guns, ordnance stores, 347 officers and men and 36 women 
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ftnd ohildroD) in a fact brought out by tbo Pnrlioniontary Committeo 
of 1867, one whioh spenke sugguBtivoly of the adaptation of tho 
southern shore of Hudson’s Bay as a landing-place for emigration and 
a hose of defence. And the new Archangel which offers these oppor¬ 
tunities, offers more for the interests of the Empire in J^orth America 
—offers a reversal of lunadian depondanoe on the United States for 
access to the sea, offers it from a sea-board so far to tho west as to 
bring under economic attraction during, at all events, tho period of 
navigation through Hudson’s Straits, tho Ocean-intercourse of the 
regions on the Red River, the Up[)er Missouri, tho Yellowstone, the 
Platte—including the States of Minnesota, Nebraska, Dakota, Mon- 
tana. 

The Yenisei debouches into tho Arctic Ocean in a latitude of 
about 72 degrees j tho Obi in a latitude nearly the same. Supposed 
to have been closed by an ice-bound sea,they had not boon 
approached by ships until recently. Their wheat-surpluses supply 
freights now to Gorman and English commerce on the Northern 
Ocean. The Mackenzie is a Jlritisli River. As fine a water-course as 
either of those, it traverses a wheat-field unsurpassed in productive¬ 
ness. In vain does it offer to contribute to British wealth by 
depositing its riches on a seaboard whose latitude is less than 69®— 
three degrees farther south than they. As tho approaches of the 
Yenisei and of tho Obi have been supposed until a few years ago to be 
closed by ice, so that to the Mackenzie is still supposed to bo. In 
his “ Second Expedition to the Polar Sea” (page 34) Sir John 
Franklin corrected the latter mistake fifty years ago when, writing of 
the prospect iri>m the mouth of the Mackenzie on tho 16th of August, 
1825, he said: 

“ The Bookv Mountains were soon from the S.W. to W. JN., and from 
the latter point around to the north, the sea appeared m aU its 
majesty, entirely free from ice, and without any visible obstacle to 
navigation. Many seals and white whales were sporting on its waves. 

That Captain McClure sailed when making the North West pa^ 
sage, through the waters described thus by Franklin, is a fact which 
might have aroused British enterpriso to a truth which Amen<»n 
enterprise has utilized for thirty years, gathering as Admiral Boechy 
has told the Geographical Society, four millions of dollars per onnim 
during all that period from the whale-fisheries of tho open sea north 
of the mouth of the Mackenzie. 


In answer 2696 to the Hudson’s Bay Committee of the Impend 
' Parliament, Mr. Isbister testified in 1867 that the mouth of the 
Mackenzie is free from ice from tho beginning of June to some tme 
in October—about four months. At Fort Simpson, which is eight 
degrees of latitude up stream, he stated that tho ice m tte River 
breaks up in the beginning of May. : Proceeding up the Mackenzie 
into its great afiSuent^ the Peace, the length of the open season 
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contimios to inoronflo. Spoukiiig of that ntioain at ita passage through 
tho Eocky Mountains (latitude CO*’) 8ir Alexander Maokenzio says on 
page 131, of his “Voyages," that tho Hivor was about to become 
closed on tho 26th of November. Ho loads to tho conclusion by tho 
resumption of his journey, that it had become open before tho 10th of 
May. Professor Macoun says in one of his Koports to tho Canadian 
Govornmont that an avorngo of ton years assigns tho opening of tho 
Peace at St. John's (long. 121“) to tho 20th of April; and that its 
navigation at that placo is good for seven months of tho twelve. 

Tho basin of the Mackenzie inoludos tifteon degrees of latitude and 
eighteen degroos of longitude. Tho river-system of which it is tho 
outfall, drains neorly ono-half tho area of tho plains of tho North 
West—on area much larger than tho aggregato area of Franco, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Switzerland and Germany. !Mr. Isbistor says in his 
testimony that “ tho Mackenzie is a lino largo river," and tlmt “ it is 
.a beautiful river." Archbishop Taoho says (page 31 of his “ North 
Western America : “ In some places it" (the Maokenzio) “is two 
miles broad; and, in short, os regards its length and the volume of 
its water, is one of the finest rivers in the world." The Archbishop 
says (page 31 of Cameron’s translation) still further : 

" Tho river is navigoble, if not from its source, at least from Jasper 
House <1.5 degrees to tho south of its outlet into the Arotio Ocean; to 
its mouth, a distance of about 2,000 miles. In this long line, navigation 
in boats of the country is interrupted at only two places, by tho group 
of Kapids in the Riviere a la Biohe and one in Slave River. The latter 
rapids, at about 1.200 miles from the Arotio Ocean, present the first 
obstacle to vessels going up the stream. Vessels of less drought could 
easily navigate from above these rapids to the foot of La Biohe Hapids; 
but not at all seasons of the yeor, as when the water is low there are 
numerous sand banks in the way. From the latter rapids to the Jasper 
House the current is exceedingly strong and the water generally 
shallow, so that here navigation is very difficult, and possible only in 
boats of the country when powerfully propelled." 

In his evidence (answera 25U2-7) before tho Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee of 1857, Mr Isbister says of the navigation of tho Mackenzie: 

'* There is one immaterial obstruction near Fort Good Hope. I know 
of no other until you come to the Great Slave Lake. Vessels of con¬ 
siderable size could pass at Fort Good Hope and into Slave Lake without 
any interruption whatever. • ♦ • fhe Slave Lake itself is navig¬ 
able, • • • the Slave River is interrupted by frequent 

portages. • • • On the Mackenzie, navigation by steamboat could 
be carried on undoubtedly." , 

Archbishop Tachu and Mr. Isbistor concur in the statement that 
vessels can navigate tho Mackenzie to the mouth of Slave Rivdr. The 
former places the first obstacles fat up-stream on the Arthabasca, but 
the latter asserts that they present themselves in the Slave. This 
conflict of testimony has been settled. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
runs a steamboat from tho Mackenzie to certain “ portages" on tho 
Slave, and makes connection with that vessd at those “ portages” by 
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anothor stoaiiiboat which rune up the Atliabaeoa aa far aa tho “ forkn'* 
(lat. 50i°) j and up tho Poaco as far os the Voriiiillion Ilnpids (loiiji. 
114"). Item tliuBu llapids upwards, another of tliu Coiupanjrs 
stoamboats ])lios upon tlio Pcoco to tho gato-way of tlmt Kivur’s out- 
uomu from its olionnol tlirough tho Kooky Mountains, at Hudson’s 
llopo (long. 122). Thoso establish tho fact that a lino of navigation 
by steam is obtainablo from tbo whalo-tishurios of tho Arctic Ocoan up 
tlio MackouBio, to tho forks of tho Athabasca on tho ono hand and to 
Hudson’s Hopo on tho othor, a lino onjoying froo outlet seaward, mid 
upon inland from four months at tho mouth to seven months on the 
upper roaches. > 

Tho olimato in tho southern part of tho basin of tho Mookenzio is 
genial. Dr. King, tho naturalist of the expedition in search of Sir 
John Kosa, said in answer 6662 to tho Committeo of the House of 
Commons (1867): 

“ Speaking of the very vast area of which the Athabasca is the south* 
ern boundary, I believe the temperature to be about tho same os Mon* 
■ treal in Canada.” 

Mr. Horetzky, an oiRcor of tho Canadian Pacific Kailway service, 
says (p. 47 of his Report of 1874): 

“The climate of this region, and of the Peace River valley generally, 
is somewhat similar to that of Red River” (the wheat-field loiown as the 
Province of Manitoba) “ but the extremes of heat and cold are not so 
great; and the climate is dry and salubrious, and is tempered by the 
westerly winds which here prevail and'are mild; snow rarely reaches 
and seldom exceeds two feet.” 

In answer 5663 to tho Parliamentary Committee of 1857, Dr. 
King explained that ho included tho climate when he said tho upper 
parts of the basin of tho Mackenzie are “ well adapted for coloniza¬ 
tion.” On page 131 of his ” Voyages,” Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
says ho placed men at work digging ditches and cutting palisades on 
the Peace, in November. It has &on shown already that when he 
was in that country the river had not been closed before tho 26th of 
that month. On page 185 of his hook, ho states that tho average 
range of the thermometer at half-past eight in the morning was, from 
tliB 16th of November to the 2d of December, from 27® above zero 
to 16® below—tho latter a degree of cold known frequently in southern 
Ontario. During that period, the range at noon was between 29® 
above zero and 4® below. His thermometer broken, Sir Alexander 
describes (page 176) the remainder of tho winter on the Upper Peace 
thus: , , _ 

“On the 5 th of January, in the morning, tho weather was calm, clear 
and cold j the wind blew from the south-west; and in the afternoon it 
was thawing. I hod already observed at the Athabasca that this wind 
never failed to bring us clear, mild weather, whereas when it blew from 
the opposite quarter it produced snow. * * * To this cause may 

be attributed the scarcity of snow in this part of the world. At the 
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end of January very IlUle anow was on the ground) but about this time 
the cold became very aovero) nnd remained ao to the 16th of Kfaroh, 
when the weather become mild; and by the 5lh of April all the snow 
was gone.” 

Such is winter on the upper parts of the basin of the Mnekenzio. 
Kow as to their gonial season. Writing of the 2nd day of April on 
the Bivor Foaco; Captain Butler says on page 105 of bis ” Wild 
iNortb Land”: 

” April hod come: idready the sun shone warmly in the mid-day 
hours; already the streams were beginning to furrow the grey ove^ 
hanging hills, from whose southern sides the snow bad vanished, save 
whero m a ravine or hollow it lay deep-drifted by the winter wind.” 

On page 215 of his book, llutlor says of the bunks of tlie Peace: 

” It was only the second week in April, and already the earth began 
to soften; the forest smelt of last year’s leaves and ot this year’s bud*. 
* * * During the whole of the second week in April the days were 
soft and warm, rain fell in occasional showers; at daybreak my ther¬ 
mometer showed only 3” or 4^' of frost, and in the afternoon stood at 
SO” or 60° in the shade. • • * 'With bud and sun and shower came 
(page 246) the first mosouito on this same 20th of April. * * Have 
looked (page 356) from tne ramparts of Quebec on the second last day 
of April and seen the wild landscape still white with the winter snow.” 

In his Report of 1874 to the Canadian Government, Mr. Mucoun, 
a Professor of Botany, writes of the Valley of the Peace : 

” While we were passing through it, the constant record was ’warm 
sunshiny west winds, balmy atmosphere and skies of the brightest 
blue,’ Even as late as the 15th of October, the thermometer was 48° 
at daylight and 61'' in the shade at noon. Within the foothills of &e 
Bocky Mountains 1 picked up three species of plants in flower as late 
as the 26th of the same month; These facts, and many others that 
could be cited, show conclusively that there is an open fall, and the 
united testimony of the residents make it clear that the spring com¬ 
mences before the 1 st of May. There must likewise be a warm summer, 
as the service berries {Amelanehier Canadenait) Vrere ga&ered fully 
ripe as early as the 15th of July last year by the miner we engaged at 
Edmonton; same berries ripemng at Belleville (Ontario) about the 10th 
of the same month.” 

Macoun says further: 

_ " Captain Butler, in his ‘ Wild North Land,’ speidcs of the whole hill¬ 
side of St. John’s (on the Peace) being blue with anemones {Anemone 
Paiena) aB early as April 22nd (1873), and Sir Alexander Maokenrie 
records in his journal that anemones were in flower on the 20th of April 
(1793). From the Hudson Bay Company’s journal, I found that the 
average opening of the river in 10 years at St. John’s was on the 20th 
of April. The year Captain Butler was there, it opened on the 23rd, 
and the year Sir Alexander M^kenzie was on it) on the 25th. These 
dates show that the spring is just as regular as the fall, and that the 
beginning of winter wd the opening of spring are unvarying. • • ' • 
The settmg in of winter ana the end of the ploughing season is, at 
least, eight days later than at Winnipeg.” 
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In tho Geological Boport for 1876-6 {page 160) Mr. Macoun says 
in reference to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Journal kept at St. 
John’s: 

A careful examination of tho extracts referred to will shew that 
from the middle of April until the first week in November the ground 
is tit for tho plough: that winter is actually shorter on Peace lUver 
than in Manitoba, and that 20(t miles north-west of Fort Garry a milder 
temperature prevails in autumn than at that point. On the 2nd of 
November, 1876,1 found the Assinaboine frozen solid at Winnipeg, so 
that I could walk across it, while from tho Peace Biver record ice has 
been seen in the river as early as that only once in ten years.” 

Tho climate of tho upper parts of tho basin of tho Mockenzio 
having boon glanced at, now for a briof review of their soils. Of 
the country traversed % the Biver Peace, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
soys in his ” Voyages” (page 129): 

o There is not the least doubt but that the soil would be very pro¬ 
ductive, if proper attention was given to its preparation. * * The 

soil is black and light.” 

Dr. King states in answers 5646-7 to the Farlinmentary Oom- 
initteo of 1867 that: 

“Sir John Franklin. Boss Cox, and many others, speak of the rich¬ 
ness of that part of the country. * * That tract is a rich soil. * * 
It was a black mould which ran through the country, evidently alluvial 
soil ” 

In his “ Wild North Land,” Captain Butler says on pages 194 and 
256 : 

“ The soil is a dark sandy loam, * the fertile nature of the 
country between Lesser Slave Lake and the Booky Mountains, etc.” 

Professor Macoun says in his Beports of 1874 and 1877 on the 
soils of tho upper parts of the Valley of the Mackenzie: 

“The whole country seen or heard of throughout the region in ques¬ 
tion is covered with a deep, rich soil, of wonderful fertility, free from 
boulders, and having very few swamps or marshes.” * * 

“The BoU examined was of the very best description, being evidently 
alluvium. * * 

“ Begarding the quaUty of the soil throu^out the entire region^ my 
note-book is unvarying in its testimony.. 1 took every opportunity to 
examine the soil, and mways found it deep and fertile. It was princi¬ 
pally olay-loam; but had much the appearance of the‘intervale lands 
along streams in Ontario. Its average depth where sections were 
exposed was five feet; but, owing to the clay-subsoil, it was practically 
inexhaustible. Lays would elapse without seeing a stone, except in the 
beds of the streams, and swamps were unknown in the level country 
along Peace Biver.” 

The (dimate and soil in the region under consideration,may be 
shown in actual result by a review of its growth. , In answers 6633 to 
6660, Dr. King—who was, be it repeated, the naturalist of the Boss 
and also of the Back expeditions—says of that regi()n to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of 1857 : 
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*' Tho Vilrohi tho booohi Iho mnplo^ uro in abundunao, and tlioi'O ia 
every aort of i'rult, there m likewiao barley.” 

” Tlmt tract is u riolt soil intor8])ersod with wollwoodcd oountiW; with 
tt growtli of every kind, and the whole vouctablo kingdom alive.” 

” Tiio trees wore very vast ami splondicl in their growtli. * * They 
uro like tho magnifloent trees around Kensington i^rk, and would bear 
comparison with anything of tho kind.” 

Sir Alexander !Mnukuii/.io, H]ioakingof upper parts of the MnukoiiKio 
Basin, says (pp. SC, 87,129,163, 100) in ids ” Voyages" : 

” From thoneo tho eye looks on the oourse of the Little River 'K * 
beautifully meandering for upwards of 3U miles. Tlio valley, which is 
at once refreshed and adorned by it, is about throe milea in breadth, 
and is conflnod by two lofty ridges of equal hoigiit, displaying a most 
dolightiul intermixture of wood and lawn, and strotoliing on till tho 
blue mist obsouros tho prospect. Some ports of tho ineltninic heights 
are covered with stately forests relieved by promontaries of the finest 
verdure wliero tho elk and buffalo find pastures.” * 

"Opposite tho present olevotion” (on tho I’oaoel "are beautiful 
meadows with various wild animals grazing upon them, and groves of 
poplars irregularly scattered over tliem. Groves of poplar very 

the scene and their intervals are enlivened with Iierds of elks and 
buffalos. * *> 'I'he wliolo country displayed an exuberant verdure, 
the trees that boar a blossom were advancing fast to that delightful 
appearance. * * 'fho east side of tho river consists of a range of 
high land covered with white spruce and tho soft birch, while the banks 
abound with alder and willows.” • • 


“ The country is so crowded with animals" (a proof of its rich¬ 
ness) " as to have the appearanoe, in some places, of a stall-yard, firom 
the state of the ground and the quantity of dung that is soattered over 
it,” ^ 


“ After we had travelled for some hours through tho forest, which 
consisted of spruce, birch and the largest poplars I had ever seeit, etc.” 

McLeod's Voyage of Simpson supplies tiio following reference to 
tho upper valley of tiio Mackenzie in note xxxiv.: 


"We reached Methy Lake, near the middle of which, on a long pro 
jecting point, wo encamped among/rs of great size. * * From tho 
hills on the north side, a thousand feet in height, wo obtained that 
noble view of tho Clearwater River which was drawn with so much 
truth and beauty by Sir George Bock. « * One of the pines under 
which wo took our night's lodging, measured throe yards m girth five 
feet from tho ground/’ 


In his “ Wild North Land," Captain Butler says (pp. 122,123, 
188, and 236) that when ho had passed from tho Valley of tho Sas¬ 
katchewan into that of the Athabasca, a tributary of tbe ManknnMA; 

"The aspect of the country bad undergone a complete chimge, the 
dwarf and rugged forest had given place to lofty trees, and the white 
spruce from a trunk of eight feet in circumference lifted its head full 
one hundred and fifty feet above the ground.” > 

‘‘ A river” (tho lower part of the Athabasca) “ high-shored and many- 
islanded, with long reaches leagues in length, and lower banka wooded 
with large forest trees." 
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On page 187, Captain Butlor apoakn of— 

'*Tho beautiful region of varied prairie and forest land which lies at 
the base of the mountains between the Peace and the Aihabason Uivor.*' 
On page 286 Butlor says of another port of the territory under 
review! 

“ A terraced land of rich-rolling prairies, * * a park'like land of 

wood and glade and meadow, whore tho jumping doer glanced through 
the dry grass and trees." 

Tho region under review hero is truly what it has boon called by 
Captain Butlor, a “ lone land." Except at a few posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and a few Missionary Sbitions, it is a solitude. Actual 
production within its limits cannot bo cited in many instances } but 
tho following may bo sulliciont to show tho general adaptation of tho 
upper parts of tho Valley of the Mackenzie to gardening and farming: 

Fort N ohmak, let. 64" 31In answer 247 to the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee of 1847, Col. Lefroy says that barley may be grown at Fort 
Norman. In answers 2562-S, Mr. Isbister says that when stationed at 
Fort Norman ho grow barley and potatoes. 

Port Simi’son, let. Cl" 5'. Sir .John Hichardson says, in answer 3124, 
to tho Parliamentary Committee of IS.")?, that at Fort Simpson tl:oy 
roar cattle and cultivate barley. Col. Lefroy states, in answer 24G, that 
at Fort Simpson there are regular crops of barley, regular cattle and a 
cowl garden. Barley, lie adds, giws very well indeed. Dr. Rao says 
m answer 391, that barley is grown at this Fort; and Professor Macoun 
in his report of 1877, cites Mr. Chief Factor Hardisty as his autliority 
for saying that at Fort Simpson barley always ripens, and wheat four 
times'out of five. 

Ijaiw Kivkr, lat. 61". In answer 2.572 to tho Parliamentary Committee 
of 18.57, Mr. Isbister says that wheat can ho grown at Fort Liard, Imt 
cannot bo depended on. In answer 2C49, ho adds; “ On tho Liard you 
can raise largo crops." In answer 391 Dr. Rao states barley is grown at 
Fort Liard. Professor Macoun says in his report of 1877, that Chief 
'i'ratlor Macdougall asserts thot all sorts of grain and " garden stuff" 
always come to maturity on the Liard. 

Fort Ciuppkwayan, lat. 58" 4‘2L In his report for 1877 Professor 
Macoun says that scarcely anything is done with tlio soil at Fort Chip* 
powayan until after tho 10th of May, and often barley is sown after the 
Jstol'.iune and comes to maturity. Ho states that he obtained fine 
samples of wheat and barley grown at this Fort— tho wheat weigliing 
CS lbs. to the bushel} the oats 58 lbs. He says ho obtained tiioro: 

" Specimens of wheat and barley wliioh have astonished all parties 
to whom 1 have exhibited them. Many of tho ears contained one 
hundred grains; and tho weight of both wheat and barley was nearly 
ten lbs. over tlie ordinary weight per bushel. These grains had been 
raised on soil comparatively poor—very poor for the district—and lying 
only a few feet above the level of Lako Athabasca.” 

Litti.b Red River, on the Peace, hit. 58" 30 Professor Macoun states 
that cn the 15tliof August (Report tbr 1877 1 “cucumbers started in tho 
open wr at this place wore fully ri^e, and that Windsor and pole beans, 
cabbage, turnips, wore likewise ripe; potatoes and cucumbers were 
first class." 
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VbkmiIiUOK Rirsn, on the Poaoejlat. 68® 24'. Professor ll^oun’s 
report for 1877 cites Mr. Shaw, a Hudson’s Bay Company's officer, m 
authority for the statement that every kind of “ garden stufir’can be 
grown here. ■*' Barley sown on the 8th of May was out on the sixth 
of August; and was, says the Professor, “ the finest I ever saw. 3>Iany 
ears wore as long as my hand; and the whole crop was thick and stout. 

In tho Geological Report for 1876-6 (page 161) Macoun says 
further of Vermillion: 

“ Although 2® farther north than either Bunvegan or St. John, tho 
barley and vegetables were much farther advanced. Barley was stand* 
ing in stocks m the field, having been out on the 6th of August, while 
scattered ears of wheat which I found around the fence were fully ripe 
(August tho 12th). • • Tho barley was sown on tho 8th of May and 
reaped on the 6th of August, having been in the ground just 90 days. 
The heads averaged from 4 to 6 inches in length and were full of large 
grains of a beautiihl color. In fact both wheat and barley were the 
plumpest I ever saw; and must weigh as much as that brought from 
Chippowayon. They stood very thick in the ground and were uncom¬ 
monly stout and must have yielded veiy heavily. Turnips and early 
rose potatoes were quite large and both gave indications of a heavy 
crop.” 

Battlb RtvEB, on the Peace, lat. 58®. Professor Macoun says that at 
this point (300 miles lower down the Peace than St. Jolm’s, and 
therefore about lat 58®) Indian com has ripened three years in suc¬ 
cession. 

Fort Athabasca, on the Athabasca, lat 56® 40'. On page 129 of his 
<• Voyages,” Sir Alexander Maokensie writes; “ When first I arrived at 
Athabasca, Mr. Pond was settled on the banks of the Elk River” 
(Athabasca River) ” whore he remained for three years, and had formed 
as fine a kitchen garden as 1 ever saw in Canada.” In answer 181 to 
the Parliamentary Committee, Col. Lefroy says: “ Most vegetables or 
anything requiring a short summer will grow at Athabasca very well.” 

In his Report of 1876, Professor Macoun writes of this Fort: 

“ Mr. Moberly, the officer in charge of Hudson’s Bay Post at this place, 
states that his wheat and barley were superb, and that the country 
round the Forks was well suited for farming purposes. About a mile 
above the Forks, on the Clear Water, is a beautiful prairie on which 
great quantities of hay were cut with a reaper. The Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany could raise enough wheat here to supply the demands of all their 
Posts in the North.” 

St.John’s, on the Peace, lat. 56® 15'. Professor Macoun states in 
his report for 1877, that “Dan Williams had oats, barley and potatoes 
growing at St. John’s when I was there. The latter he dug on tho tod 
August, and they were large and dry; the two former were fit to be out 
about the 12th of the same month.’’ 

In tho Geological Report of 1876-6 Macoun says further of St. 
John's that on the 9th of August, barley was ripe with grain large 
and full, and that vegetables were also in an advanced state. 

Hudson’s Hope (latitude 66®.) In his Report of 1876, Professor 
Macoun says of this place : 
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Wild peas and votohes grow to an ninastng hoSght; vetohos, roses, 
willows, herbs and grasses of Qenera, Poo. Tnttcum, and firomut, have 
almost tropical luxurianoo. Potatoos, onions, turnips, carrots, cabbage 
and other vegetables grow in the gardens; and at this date” (the 2nd 
of July) potatoes planted 28th of April were of very fair size and fit 
for use,” 

Islb La OnossB, lat. 30In note xxxvi. of Mr. McLeod’s " Peace 
River,” Simpson says of this place s " The little farm is productive, and 
the few domestic oattle maintAined were in excellent condition.” Mr. 
McLean says: ” This post is surrounded by cultivated delds.” Colonel 
Lefroy states of this place, in answer 246 to the Parliamentary Com* 
mlttee of 1857, that 10 actes were cultivated, yielding barley. In his 
report for 1877 Macoun says of this Fort, that all kinds of grain are 
reported os ripening successfully. Sir Alexander Mackenzie (page 81) 
writes: ” Except a small garden at Isle La Crosse, which well repaid the 
labour bestowed upon it.” Macoun states on page 179 of the Geolo¬ 
gical Report of 1875-6: “All kinds of. vegetables grow well, and 
turnips, potatoes, carrots and cabbage were of largo size. Wheat, 
barley and oats succeed well; but the former is not considered a sure 
crop, although the frost never iiyuros anything.” 

Little Slave Lake, lat. 55° 15'. In his report for 1877 Macoun says 
he found barley in stack at this place on the 12th of August. 

Lao La Biche, lat. 54“ 45^ Captain Butler speaks of this place in 
his “ Wild North Land” (page 358), as “a French mission, where all 
crops have been most successfully cultivated for many years.” Pro¬ 
fessor Macoun says of this station in bis report for 1877: “ The Indians 
and Half-broods raise an abundance of wheat and other cereals, 
together witli enormous crops of potatoes and garden vegetables. 'I'he 
missionaries raise excellent crops of wheat and other cereals.” 

The specifications of production at the thirteen places named in the 
foregoing auinmaty apply at great distances apart. They include an 
area embracing ton degrees of latitude and thirteen degrees of longi¬ 
tude. The region to which these and the other facts of production 
and climate apply is described by Simpson (note xxviii. of McLeod's 
“Peace River"), as: 

“Extending from Clearwater or Methy Lake to the Leather Pass 
{Paisa de la Cache dt la Tele Jaune), and the Rooky Mountain Portage, 
or Columbia Pass, or Boat encampment. * In extent it is about live 
hundred miles from east to west, and two hundred from north to south, 
soy eighty thousand square miles j and is the very Eden of our Norih." 

In answer 541 to.the Parliamentary Committee of 1857 Dr. King 
describes thus the limits of the region covered by his answers as to 
its soil and production: 

“ It is bounded on the south by Cumberland House on the Saskatche¬ 
wan; it is an enormous tract of country. ’>' 'I’hcn it is bounded 
lay the Athabasca Lake on the north. This large portion which 1 
describe as within this area, I looked upon as the most fertile portion 
whioh I saw.” 

Mr. Horetzky says, in his “Canada on the Pacific" (pp. 229 and 
232): 
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*' 0 n procooding a littlo to tho north and on gaining tho wate^shed 
of tho l*oaco ltiv(>r, a (iocidod olmngo ia at onco porooptiblo, not only 
in tlio aj>i)oartinoo of tiio country, but also in the climate. • • 

Within an area liouudod by tho Smoky River, tho Rooky Mountains, 
and tho imraliol of .KU'* north latitude thoro lies the/uture garden oj 
the Went, now lying fallow, but yot gorgoous with many of tho ohoioest 
]>rairio flowors, and roploto with tho tinost wild fruits noouliar to botli 
wood and plain. Renoath its sorono sky tho lovely hills and dales, with 
maiiy crystal mountain-fod rivulets between, ailbrd the choicest soil on 
the Continent, from which tlio husbandman will, eventually, extract with 
oaso abundant harvests.” 

Tlio ovidonco is conclusivo that thoro exists within tho basin of tho 
Mackunxio, a vast tract of extraordinary richness. Its soutliorn 
boundary running near tho parallel of 541 degrees of latitude, its 
northern boundary may bo hold to run near that of Its wostorn 

limit passing transversely from tho 122 " of longitude to tho 120 ", its 
eastern may be said to follow tho 111". An area of about 850 miles 
by 400 miles—double that of England and Wales—may, thoroforo, 
1)0 set down on a eonsidomble bmadth of testimony, os oilbring, under 
exeeiitionally favorable circumstances of dminago, wood, wat 6 r, 
climate, a high proportion of tho whole surface in soils unsurpassed 
on the Continent of America. One-half of tho agricultural wealth' of 
the Canadian J^Tortli-Wost seems to bo situated there in a comi)act 
form, and nccessible throughout all its parts by moans of a network of 
nutund highways of settlement—river courses—which cannot bo 
found in tiint North-West olsowlioro. Navigation by steam is in 
actual operation to-dsy for about 300 miles on one of those water-ways 
—tlie Athabasca—along this regioai’s onstom edge 3 and on another— 
tho Peace—zig-zagging across it for seven hundred or eight hundred 
miles. Each of these two great channels is tho artery of a river- 
system, some of whoso parts arc themselves arteries. One of tho 
latter, tho Rouge, is os largo as tho Thames; and another, tho 
Smokoy, supplies outfall for several smaller water-ways whoso lengths 
aggragato some hundreds of miles. Lying on tho thrashold of a 
gateway through tho Rocky Mountains which offers access to tho 
Pacific Ocean on the line of lowest level, and at such a distance from 
tho Atlantic terminus of tlio trans-continental railway that every acre 
of it put into production will contribute tho highest possible amount 
to tho traffic-receipts, that vast and rich and finely-watered region on 
the way to tho whale-fields at tho mouth of tho Mackenzie, declares 
that one point on tho proper route of tho Railway is determined, 
prima facie, by Peace River Pass, or its alternative. Pine River Pass. 

Portland in the State of Maine is, at present, the winter outlet of 
all the Ocean Commerce of Canada, west of Montreal. So long and 
BO far as Montreal is tho terminus of the inland carrying-trade of 
the Dominion, so long and so far will that harbor of tho United 
States—Portland—^hold excluded by virtue of prohibitory differ¬ 
ences in length of transportation, the Canadian ports of St. John 



and Halifax from tho onjoymont of th6 commorco of the Canadian 
Provinces west of Quuhoc. Tlio soloolioii of tho t6miinu8 of tho 
Pucitlo Railway upon tho St. Lawrence settles tho question whether 
that state of things is to continue for over. If subordination in 
that instance to a foreign power is to bo stopped at all, tho stoppage 
must 1)0 made by locating with an eye to its wintOMUtlot on the 
Atlantic, tho arterial channel of tho Canadian future. Halifax and 
St. John oll’oring alternatives for that oacai)e from dependence, sound 
policy demands that tho terminus of the Pacific Railway on tho St. 
Lnwronco shall bo planted on the moot onstorly point nt which that 
River can bo bridged—at or near tho City of Quebec. That place is, 
it is true, about forty miles farther on a straight lino than Montreal is 
frftm Peace or Pino Pass; but it is, on tho oilier band, nearer to St. 
John by about 90 miles, nearer to Halifax by a railway-distance of 160 
miles on one route and of 170 miles on tho other. Placed nt Quebec, 
n terminus of tho great Canadian highway would be somewhat nearer 
by invilway to tho Atlantic nt St. John, Now Brunswick, than if 
jilaccd nt Montreal, it would bo to tho Atlantic nt Portland, in Maine. 
It woidd not only bo nenrorthan Montreal to Halifax by from 160 to 
170 miles - but it would force tho construction of a chord-lino across 
tho bow of tho Intorcoloniol; and reducing n length of transportation 
that is now ])rohibitory, forty per cent., would enable Halifax to 
tiinisnet Atlantic business of tho trana-continontnl railway by virtue of 
her geographical advantages. And Quebec being a position where 
strength of defence on land may obtain tho co-operation of ships re¬ 
quiring such depth tuid room ns iron-dads, that city may be regarded 
on all hands ns tho true place for tho terminus of tho Canadian Pacific 
Itailway upon summer tide-water. 

If Quebec bo made one point on tho great British American high¬ 
way, and Peace Pass, or !^io Pass, another, the present route must 
bo abandoned in toto. Involving an unnecessary length of track to 
tho extent of over .300 miles,* it is excluded by tho resulting excess 
of running expenses and maintonmico, in favor of a direct route. 
Tho latter would drop from the “ broken" country back of tho city 
of Quebec into the valley of the St. Maurice. Following that stream, 
it would next pass into tho rain-basin of Hudson’s Bay at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 1,400 foot above tho sea; and then descend to the 
River Moose, with a view to connection without any considerable in¬ 
crease of track-length, with navigation from Hudson’s Bay. Pro¬ 
ceeding, tapping on its way tho rivers Albany, Equam, Weomisk, 
Deer, Severn, Wastickwn, &c., it would tap tho navigation of Lake 
Winnipeg on tho south and of tho rivers Hayes and Nelson on the 

* A dMcrenco of 240 miles menUoned in a former vunphlet on this anbjeot is taken to apply 
to nic adopted route. It was stated in the sense of a comparison of tho proposed route with 
a route diverging on the line of Mr. Marcua Smith from the adopted route at Wiiuiepegt to 
Pine Paaa. 
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north, at tho outlet of lake Winnipeg, croeaing that outlet* whore 
it is said to bo but 200 yardfl wide—at Norway House., Continuing 
wostwardly, further deviations from the straight line at tho suggestion 
of great general considerations, would take this route to, say, Big 
Bond, so 08 to tap the navigation of tho Snskntchowon-syetom-'Uovi- 
gation good for two or throe months of tho year—above the Grand 
Itapid. Proceeding into the basin of tho Kiver L<ula Jtonge, it would 
go up tlie valley of the Beaver; and, tapping tho River Athabasca, 
tap the Peace, and top the Smoky, and tap tho Pino, on its way 
westwardly through the Rocky Mountains. 

Tho lino of lowest level between tho rain-basin of the Northern 
Ocean and of the Pacific lies by way of tho River Peace, Lake 
MacLeod and tho River Fraser. It crosses the “ Continental sum¬ 
mit" on Giscomb Portage, at an altitude above the sea of I960 feet. 
From this, another line of low level may be traced to the Pacific. 
Diverging from tho lost somewhat south of Giscomb Portage, it 
proceeds up the Nechaco; and going on by way of Lake Praser, the 
Rivers Itanquah, Watsonquah and Skeeua, to tidewater, never reaches 
an altitude higher than 2,400 feet. Still another line of low level 
diverges from this one. At the junction of tho 64th parallel with 
the 124th meridian, it trends south of west at an angle of about 46 
degrees with the meridian, until it i-eaches the valley of Salmon River. 
Following that valley to Kamsquot it arrives at tidewater without 
having ascended higher above tho sea than 3,100 feet. These three 
lines are the lowest known, are almost certainly the lowest obtainable, 
for crossing from the plains to the Pacifief—the highest summit on the 
first being lower than Yellow Head Pass by 1900 feet j that on the 
second being lower than Yellow Head Pass by 1300 feet; that on the 
third being lower than Yellow Head Pass by 700 feet. 

The routes just tniced across the central plateau of British Columbia 
adhere to the watercourses. The circuits which that involves exclude 
the first of these low lines on the ground of excessive length. The 
mileage of the other two may be reduced very considerably by an' 
application of even present information About half a degree south 
of the pass of the River Peace is a gap in the Rockies-~at the source 
of tlie River Pine—having an altitude of 2440 feet. A “ short-cut” 
may be made between points on the lines of low level which have 
been designated here, by crossing the Mountains at that pass ; and 
going on thenco by way of Lake MacLeod and Fort J^mes, into the 
valley of the Nechaco. A trail along that line has been explored ; 

* Uke aU other detaile of the proposed route, this is stated atmpu as a basis of enqnlrr. 
The particular crossing suggcshHl mar be utterlr impraeticabla; mdeed, Sr. BeU'a recent 
map presents no width so narrow as 200 yards. 

t This is not intended to apply against the presumptions of topograph that a low-Ierel 
crossing exists oyer the Continental summit dividing tne waters of tha Stnlay bora Uiaae of 
the Skeena at the source of the Nesse. 
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and gives one summit of 2620 feet and another of 2990; hut offers 
otherwise a surface not highly difHoult where it is not even positively 
favorable. 

But trails are adopted because of their facilities for travelling, rather 
than for their low-levels. That referred to here is known to be in 
some parts higher than the surrounding country. There is reason for 
supposing that gaps may bo discovered by aoctionings along the 
transverse ridges, reducing the highest altitude of the “ shortKiut*’ to 
2500 or 2600 feet. But bo that as it may, known facts leave no 
doubt that two routes from the gap at the source of the llivcr Fine 
can bo obtained from the summit of the Bockies to the sea, that to 
Port Simpson being of about the same length as the route adopted 
from the summit of the Rookies to Port Moody on Burrard Inlet; 
that to Kamsquot Bay, on Dean Inlet, being about 180 miles shorter. 
On the first of these two low-level lines—that to Port Simpson— 
the aggitiglite length involving excessively heavy works is so much 
less a proportion of the whole than in the case of the line from Yellow 
Head to Burrard Inlet, the cost of construction would bo decidedly 
less. But waiving the proportion of that saving common to the two 
low-level lines under review here, the saving on the lino from Pine 
Pass to Dean Inlet, compared with the lino from Yellow Head to 
Burrard Inlet, would be, by virtue of the reduction of the distance 
alone, 35 per cent.—ten to fifteen millions of dollars. 

The harbor-question has received in the consideration of route 
across British Columbia an importance beyond what it seems to be 
entitled to on its merits. Port iSimpson may, however, bo set down 
apart &om that consideration as the best harbour on the mainland of 
British Columbia; and no one who understands questions of 
tmnsportation practically, will entertain for a moment the folly of an 
alternative on Vancouver’s Island. Dean Inlet is open, as all harbors 
are, to more or less objection by sailors; but that will disappear, no 
doubt, as it has in the case of other harbors offering freights, 
when shipping shall have found business on the two miles of deep¬ 
water-front at Kamsquot. If the commerce of the Pacific should be 
attracted in any great extent to the highway across British America, 
that result will certainly be one of slow growth. Inasmuch as the 
land necessary for transacting the business incident to all that is likely 
to offer for a quarter of a century, can be obtained at Eamsqout; and 
inasmuch, further, as wate^accommodation can be found for it on the 
two-inile-front of Kamsquot, the question arises whether looking 
beyond the next twenty-five years is quite wise at the cost of a 
present unnecessary outlay of nine or ton millions. About two 
hundred miles of the line from Pine Pass to Kamsqout is common to 
the line from that Pass to Port Simpson; and the abandonment of the 
160 miles of extension from the divergence of the two to Dean Inlet, 
would be the ultimate cost of saving that expenditure now, until the 



timo flliall have conio to domanil tho suporior adyantngoa of Port 
Siuipfloii. If thoro ho any overruling roaRon for beginning tho work 
on tlio I’ueilio in anticipation of tho rogulur couvao of oxtonsion from 
tlio “ paying" part of th6 route, in anticipation of tho regular courso of 
tho project as a dovolopor of tho country “ paying its way” through 
tho lands it opens up, ovory considoration of practical expediency 
douiands that that work shall bo begun on tho Pacific at tho point 
oltbring the cheapest and tho shortest lino botwoon tide-water and 
tido-wator—Kamsipiot Bay. 

Tho substitute for the adopted route having boon followed out from 
tho St. Lawrence to tho Pacific, a review of its merits may bo entered 
on now. In tho Woodland Region tho country along tho now line is, 
however, still so completely umlor the veil of niisnpprohonsion which 
had boon drawn by tho Hudson’s Ifay Comiiany over tho whole region 
of tho Iforth and North-West, it must bo made, in the first 
place, a subject of special review. 

For 60 miles out from Quoiioc, tho proposed route crosses the 
general direction of tho wator-couiacs. About 25 miles of that 
distance lie through vallios; but tho I'omaindor jnirsues rolling 
surfacos involving works somewhat heavy. At the end of that section 
of GO miles, it oiitora tho basin of tho St. Maurice. On the faith of 
a report made by Mr. John Bignell, a Provincial Land-Surveyor, to 
tho Crown Lands Olfico (Appendix W. W. Journal of tho Legislative 
Assembly of Canada 1850) the lino may bo said to enjoy from that 
point to tho height of land, at tho cost of perhaps a few crossings of 
tho stream, all tho advantages of tho uniform smfaco found ordinarily 
along a rivor. Tho crossing of “ tho height of land” may bo supposed 
to ])re8out but little difficulty. Mr. Richardson states on page 300 of 
tho Geological Report of 1872: 

« Following the St. Maurice upward to tho upper end of Lake Tra¬ 
verse, tho country is comparatively level, and the rivor for considerable 
distances winds through extensive flats. * • * In ascending the 

Clearwater River, a tributary of the St. Maurice, to the height of land, 
the country boars the some level character.” 

At tho end of about 275 mUes tho proposed route enters tho basin 
of Hudson’s Bay. hor 1100 miles, to Norway House, it runs within 
that basin and through what has boon known to tho olfioors of tho 
Hudson’s Bay Company as “ the level clay country of the North.” A 
map published by tho Pacific Railway-service describes 400 miles of 
that region—between tho Harricanaw and the Allmny—as a “flat 
countrydescribes 500 miles more of it—between the Albany and 
tho Nelson—as, by report, a “level country.” These facts are good 
in general for tho conclusion that tho routo from tho head of the St. 
Maurice to Norway House offers a topography exceptionally favorable. 

Special information corroborates tho general conclusion i just laid 
down. Tho country under review hero has been visited by explorers 



at Huvurul poiulB butwuoii Liiku MisttWHiiii uiid tlio Kivor NuIbuii. 
At tliu lornior of tlioxo, it is ticHcribuil by Mr. UiobunlBon (Cluologi- 
cal Itoport of 1871, piij'u 302) in tbuBo wortls: 

“ Northward to tho bays of lioko MiBtaBsinl, tho country is a lovol 
plain. '!* * Tho Hurfaco ia lovol, in no place that I obHorvoil rlBing 
moro than 30 foot abovo tho Lako.” 

Lake Abittibi ia nuotbor point at which special light has boon 
thrown on tho topography of tiiut coi\ntry, In the Cluulogiual llopurt 
of 1872-3, Mr. hlcOnat says (iMigo 134): 

“ Tho whole region oxaniinoil” (from tho hoight of land, at the hoail 
of bonoly lUvor, a tributary of lAko TomiBcannnguo, to a point 7 milos 
bolow tho outflow of tho Miittlbi lUvor from tho fjvko) “may be 
protty correctly doBcribod as a level clay plain with a groat inimbor of 
rooky hills and ridges protruding through it. * * On tho lower 
levels, a good deal of the surface^ is probably awampy. * I.ako 
Abittibi is Burrounded on every bkIo by iovol cloy land. To 

tho north, and especially to tho north westward, tho clay lovol aooms 
almost unbroken, and it is well known that it e-Ktonds in this direction 
to the shores of Hudson Boy.” 

Of tho country bolow Aliiltibi Lako wo learn the following fnnn 
Dr. Boll’s Htatoniont on page 859 of tho Geological liuport for 1877-8. 
Speaking of the Kivor Abittibi. ui)wanl8 i'rom .Jamos’ Bay to tho 
lako, he says: 

“ Tho first and lowest section flows through a lovol country, i' *• 
In the second” (45 milos long) “tho Kivor runs in a narrow valley with 
a clayey bottom and rocky hills varying from !i0 to 200 feet; but 
averaging 100 feet in height on each side. No high ground was observed 
near the Uiver throughout tho rest of its upward course except at the 
Duck River Rapids and at a bend nineteen miles in a straight line from 
tho outlet of Abittibi Lake, where hills rise on either side to a height 
of 80 and 120 feet respectively.” 

From tho lioight of land at tho source of the Michipicotan—a 
tributary of Lako Superior— an exploration has penetrated tho region 
under review by way of tho Missinaibi and tho Moose. At about 
86 miles up tho Mooso from Moose Factory is Long Portage. Dr. 
Bell says (Geological Keport of 1875-0, i)ago 310): 

“ From tho foot of Long Portage to the sea tho rivor runs through a 
level region. • * Between tho great lakes and Jtunes Bay the coun¬ 
try is of a very diflerent character in each of the two geological areas 
which it embraces. • • The former is somewhat elevated, undulat¬ 
ing, and dotted with lakes, while the latter is low and 8 wamx>y, and, as 
far as known, free from lakes." 

From Long Imko House, near Lake Superior, tho River Konogami 
flows northwardly into tho Albany. In leferonco to that stream and 
. two othere on tho same route, Dr. Boll says on pages 340-3 of the 
Geological Report of 1870-1 : 

“ English or Kenogomi river flows through a level country all the way 
from Long Lake to the Albany. * * Tho whole country explored in 
connection with the Manitou-Namig and Ka wa kash-ka-ga-ua rivers is 
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comparatively level. As illustrating the general level nature of a por¬ 
tion of this region, I may refer to the fact that wo did "°t And it neces¬ 
sary to make a single portage on going all the way from English River 
to Head Lake, except the short one already mentioned. 

Of a lino from the head-water of the Oinbabika River, on the 
height of land north of Lake Nopigon, Dr. Boll says in the Geological 
Report of 1871-2, pages 107-8 : 

“ We loft Ogoko River • • and crossed the height of land which 
separates its waters from another tributary of the Albany lying fortner 
north (the Ka-go i-na-gami). • • Following this tributary northwa^, 
we reached the Albany at a lake called Abasotikitohewan. • • By 
the canoe route which wo surveyed the distance is 142 miles. 

The country traversed by this route presents a generally level aspect ; 
but the surface is rooky or swampy as far as wo could examine it. • 
Some sections are hilly, but the highest point seldom rises more than 
50 or 60 feet above the general level.” 

Speaking of the Albany lietween Mnkobatan Lake and Martin’s 
Falls, a distance of 56 mil6s, Dr. Boll says on page 110 of the 
Geological Report of 1871-2 : 

“ The surface of the country on either side of this section of the 
river appears to be only slightly undulating. • * All the country 
around Lake Makobaten is so level that, &o.” 


Applying to a stretch of 100 miles along the Albany, Dr. Boll 
says, in the Geological Report for 1871-2 (page 111); 

“ AU the way from Martin's Falls to the junction of the Forks” 
{junction of the Kenogami) “ the Albany is flanked by steep banks, 
either immediately overlooking the water or rising a short distance 
back from it. In descending the River their general height increases 
gradually from forty to about ninety feet. * The country on either 
side of the Albany below Martin’s Falls is quite level.” 


The topography of the region under review having been glanced at 
on the east and at the centre, now for some light os to its character 
at the western end. 

In the Geological Report for 1877-8, Dr. Boll says (page 13 c.c.): 

•‘The region through which the upper two thirds of the Nelson River 
flows may be described os a tolerably even Laurentian plain, sloping 
towards the sea at the rate of about two feet in the mile.” 


On pages 17-18 of the same report, the same authority states that: 

“ The general aspect of the country along the upper part of the 
Nelson River is even or slightly undulating, the highest points seldom 
rising more than thirty or forty feet above the general level. Whiskey 
Jack ‘ Mountain,’ opposite the foot of Sea river-falls, is only from thirty 
to sixty feet high. The ‘ High Rock,’ four miles above the entrance 
to the Echimamish, has an elevation of only about 51) feet. Such terms 
applied by the inhabitants to mere banks and hummocks indicate the 
general level nature of the country.” 

The general and the special evidence given above covers expressly 
several great stretches of the region under review. But the country 
is so vast in extent that that evidence faUs far short of the whole 
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field. A still wider breadth of rending than whnt has boon given 
above shows that it contains many swamps, some small, some largo, 
some very large. ’While those are known to exist ohiolly in the 
valley of the Kiver itlbany and on the southotn shore of James liny, 
the rotontivo character of the soil overlying the rock-bnso, points to 
the supposition that swamps occur to a considomblo extent in other 
parts of the region. Subject to these facts and probabilities, there is 
in the foregoing citations, good ground for the goneml conclusion that a 
stretch of country so vast ns that between the 8t. Maurieo and the 
Nelson, can be found in but very few cases on the Continent of 
America so highly favorable topogrnjthically to the construction of a 
railwoy. 

Turn now to the question of soil. Along the lino of tho Quebec 
and St. John Kailway us far as La Tuque on tho St, Maurice, the 
region traversed by the proposed route of the Paciiio Kailway presents 
some fine soils. The Townships of Gosford and Kockniount un the 
St. Anne, tell that story for themselves in tho agricultural returns of 
the Census. The map accompanying the Quebec and St. John 
Ettilway-report, declares tho land traversed by that lino to tho St. 
Maurice to be, on one branch of the Eatiscan " good,” and un tho 
other branch of that Eiver, “excellent.” To tho north of tho 
junction of the proposed route with the St. Maurice, one of the best 
tracts in Quebec extends for fifty miles up the Crocho; and thence for 
twenty more down a stream discharging into Lake bt. John. Tho 
report of tho Quebec and St. John KaUway is the authority for those 
statements. But the country on Lake St. John is declared to contain 
not only first-class lands, but to contain them to tho extent of a score 
of settled townships, by the returns of tho Census. 

Mr. Bignell’s report on the Si Maurice has been cited in the fore^ 
going. It says: 

“ On ascending the river * * the soil is in some places pretty 
good, although not rich enough to ofi'er inducements to settlements at 
such a distance. * * In ouier places, the banks are low and level, 
the soil light, but rich with alluvial deposit. * * The country on the 
St. Maurice above the Hudson Bay Company ’s post at Weymontaohingue 
is generally poor soil, light and sandy; in some places rooky, moun- 
tmnous and barren; the vallies of the tributaries, however, present a 
better soil, which is loamy and fit for culture.” 

One tributaiy of the St. Maurice, which has been referred to 
already, is described in a report of M. Dnmais to the Crown Lands 
Office, as, “ tho ’beautiful and fertile valley of tho Ctoobe.” Of other 
tributaries of the same River, Mr. Bignell says: 

“ Tho soil for a distance of 28 miles from the mouth” (of the North 
Bostonnais) " is generally good clay, sand and loam being alternately 
found. » * The soil at the mouth” (of tho ’Vermillion) “ is sand and 
loam, in many places being indiffiarent and in others exceedingly good. 
* * From my own observation, and from information received from 
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Mohsi'h. VuDoal & Comonu, to whom tho whole country ie woll known, 
I Hhould pronounce tho rivors VormilUon, Crooho and Ico Chisel supe¬ 
rior to what tho Ottawa over was.” 

Tho last foregoing statuiuunt may u])ply, not in diruut rufurunco to 
llio soil, but to thu timber. M. Diiinuis iiiuiiuU's one of tho trib- 
utariua of tlio Saguonny.with foitr of thu iSt. Maurice, whoii ho says 
in hia report to tlio Crown Laudn Oihou : 

'riio Valliea of tlio Ouiatoiiouan, Uostonnais, Batisoan, Littlo Bostonnais 
and tho Crooho, wiiioh I huvo explored, contain noarly ii million of 
acres of arable land." 

Mr. KuhsuH, who has had an oxtunsivo uxpuriunuu in tlio country 
uiulur review liure, says, on page 107 of liis book, that thu amblo 
land in tlio basin of tlio iSt. ^iaurieo bos been rougbly estimated at 
upwards of 5,000 sipiare miles ”—that is to say, over throe millions 
of acres. 

Beyond the sources of tho St. Maurice tho route proposed enters 
what tho Hudson’s Bay Company’s oflicom call “ the lovol clay coun¬ 
try of tlio north." From thu Harrica- M tho Albany—a distance 
of 400 mileH~it is described on a me, , uolishod by tho Pacilic Bail- 
way-soivicc as “loam and clay of good ipiality," From the Albany 
to thu Nelson—a distance of .'500 miles—it is said by that map to bo 
“alluvial soil." T}ie.«o general statements are corroborated by a con- 
sidurtdile breadth of sjieuial casus. 

Dll pages 802-3 of the Geological Beportof 1870-1, Mr. Richardson 
says as to the country near Jjiko Mistassini ; 

“liakft Wakanitcho ■' * the soil is sondy loam, well (itted for 
agriculture. * As before mentionc<l the country soon after leaving 
Wakaiiitoho" (going on to Ijoko Mistassini) “ is underlaid by compara¬ 
tively fiat limystono strata, tho decomposition of which gives u fertile, 
calcareous soil. The surface * * thus rendering tlio region favor- 
oblo for agriculture.’’ 

Mr. Russell says on page 10 of his book: 

“ The clay-lands of tlio Hudson’s Bay extend south of Lake Abittlbi 
to tho northward of tho waters of tho Ottawa.’’ 

In the Geological Report for 1872-3, Mr. McOuatsaysoii page 134 : 

"Lake Abittibi is surrounded on all sides by level clay land. * ^ 
To the north, and especially the north-westward, the clay level seems 
almost tinbrokeii, and it is well known that it extends in this direction 
to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. Several acres of this clay soil are culti¬ 
vated at tlie Ifudson's Bay Company’s post at Abittibi and with 
satislactory results.’’ 

Of the lands on tho lower stretch of tho River Abittibi, Dr. Bell 
says on pages 35 and 37 of the Geological Report of 1877-8 that: 

“ They are overspread with an oven covering of drift and the banks 
of theBivor * * consist of bouldor-clay overlaid by more or less 
sand or gravel and brownish loamy and gravelly earth. * * Drift 
cloys similar to those of tho main Moose River extend up the 'Abittibi 
as far as tho Sextant Rapids, at the end of the first strotdi.’' 
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Dr. Boll writes on page 24 c. of tho Geological llopoi t of 1877-8: 

“Along tho cost side of James’ Bay from tho vioinily of Ruport’s 
riouBo to Cape Jonoa/* (tat> f)5^*) ** there i» a atrip of country avoragingt 
porhapa, 20 or 8 U miles In width from tho floo-shore which, from all that I 
oould learn from others or observe myself, appears os if it might some 
day have a eortaln ngrioultural value. Viewed from tho Bay, it has a 
gently undulating aspeot. • • The soil is generally sandy, often 

underlaid by stratified greyish clays which ooeasionally oomo to the 
surraoe.” 

On pages 7 and 8 of tho Geological Report of 1877-8 that intrepid 
explorer, l)r. Boll, says: 

But after passing the “ swampy grounds" north of Missinnibi liuko, 
tho traveller cannot fall to be struck by tho abundanoo and the general 
fertility of tho soil exposed on tho banks of tho Missinaibi and tho 
Moose Rivers all the way to Moose Factory. • • I examined tho 
country for a milo or two back of the River in several places for the 
special purpose of ascertaining tho nature of the soil, and found it 
excellent in all coses, but tending to become more swampy in receding 
from the River in tho region below tho Long Portage. * The 
example of the farms at Mow Brunswick House and Moose Factory 
shows upon a small scale what might bo extended over a groat part of 
the country. 1 have no doubt that at some future time this territory 
will support a large population." 

T)r. Boll writes thus (page 810) in thoGiioIogical Report of 1875-6: 
“ The land immediately above the banks of the river" (Missinaibi- 
Moose) “ is dry, * * but at a short distance book was always ibund 

to be swampy, 'Fhe islands and mainland about the mouth of the 
river consist of alluvial earth well suited for cultivation. * * 1 think 
the proportion of the whole area in which the rooks are exposed is 
much less than is commonly supposed. This opinion is formed after 
having examined it in hundreds of places throughout an area of 2 (i 0 ,(i 00 
square miles between the Ottawa River and Lake Winnipeg. • • , • 
Loose materials of some kind actually covers the greater proportion of 
the area, and in a very oonsiderable percentage of it tlie soil is more 
or less suited to agriculture. * * As to the area within the palaezoio 
basin of James’ Bay, a too level obaraoter of the surface wQl prove 
rather a disadvantage j than otherwise ^ for, though the land may be 
suffioiently elevated above the nearest river, it appears to be generally 
of a swampy nature, except a strip along the immediate bank of the 
river.” 

Of 142 miles down tho Ombahika the height of land, to the 
Albany, Dr. Boll says (page 108 Geological Import of 1871-2); 

“ The surface is rooky or swampy as far as we oould examine it, with 
the exception of some small traots of good land." 

Matthew Saigeont, speaking of the country inland from Moose and 
Albany, said to the Parliamentary. Committee of 1749: 

“There are vast tracts of land fit for oultivation." 

.Of the Kehogami or EngliahRiver, another tributary of the Albany, 
Dr. Bell writes An page 360 of tW Geological Report of 1870-1: 

- . 8 
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*' North'wost of Long lAko House the country is overspread with e 
sandy and gravelly deposit which appears to be too light to form a good 
soil, except in some places. * * in a general way it may be said 
that the whole country examined" (on the exploration by way of the 
Kenogami) <* is 'X a sandy soil, generallv dry, but in places inte^ 
rupted by swamps and low rooky ridges. The soil appears to be for 
the most part naturally poor. ■!' Those sandy deposits * * are 
underlaid by a light-colored clay which occasionally comes to the su^ 
face. * * The Hudson’s Bay Company's farm at Long Lake House is 
situated on this clay formation." 

Tho soils of tho eastern and the middle sections of the country 
traversed by tho proposed route having been touched on, now for tho 
soils of tho section on tho west. 

Tho Severn is said by Dobbs (Account of Hudson's Bay, pages 68>9) 
to bo: 

"A very fine river, well wooded, * * through a rich and fertile 
country." 

Dr. Bell states of Knee Lake (page 6 o. Geological Beport of 
1877-8): 

" The soil oonsists principally of light gray clay and brown gravelly 
loam; but near the lake, on the north-west side of the lower expan¬ 
sion, most of it is sandy." 

On page 9, part III,, of tho Deport of the Department of the 
Interior for 1878, Dr. Bell states: 

“ The fine clay-soil along the upper half of the Nelson River has been 
already referred to. All accounts agree that an equally good olay soil 
with occasional interruptions of rook, extends thenoe north-westwi^ 
through the region dramod by the Bumtwood lUver, all the wav to the 
Cburonill. A similar country may be said to extend ail along the boat- 
route" (by Oxford, Knee and Swampy Lakes and by Hill and Hayes 
Rivers;" to York Factory • • Good land is reported to extend 

over a considerable area southward from the boat-route” (which trends 
north-ea 8 twardly)"inoludingthe country around (jod’s Lake and the 
headwater of the Severn, ^at the soil is fertile is proved by the 
gardens at Norway House, Cross Lake and Orford House. • • The 
general character of the country bordering on the Nelson lUver from 
Norway House to the Goose-Hunting River” (150 miles due north from 
Nomay House) “ is pretty muoh the same. The whole surfaoe apjiears 
® ^* 8 ^^ greyish clay which forms an excellent 

soil. * • The soil is mostly sandy and poor all the way from (}reat 
Playgroen Lake to Cross Lake" (on west branch of the Nelson) “ thus 
contrastmgwith the margins of the East River” (the east bianoh of 
^e Nelson). “My track-survey did not extend much beyond Goose- 
Himting River j but a country similar to that explored above ^is stream 
IS said to continue to Split Lake.” 

In his book on Hudson’s Bay, tho Rev. Mr. Ryerson says on page 
142: 

“In iheboun^ of RuptrPs Land, there are milliona of aeree equally 
rich and fertile'' (joa the land* of Manitoba) “ and equally suited • * 
for farming and agricultural jiurfotet," 
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Dr. Boll writes (pp. 18 and 30, OooloRical Report of 1877-8): 

“ The solid rooks of the roplon oro generally overspread with the 
prevailing grey olay which, in some oases, is liable to bake and oraok in 
the sonj but in others it forms a soft, mellow soil of excellent quality. 
* _ * The prevalence of a light colored clay often oonstituting a good 
soil free from boulders, over such a large region, is a fact of much 
importance in regard to the future vahte of the country. 'Hie deposit 
is said to extend over the greater part of the region between the Nelson 
River and the Churchill and even beyond the latter. • <• The land 
would bo easy to clear of timber} and considering the unlimited sujiply 
of wood for building purposes, fuel, etc., the prevalence of good water 
in which a variety of excellent food-flshes abound, as well as the greater 
proximity to Europe, it offers gome inditcemen/g to immigrante which 
are not to be met with in the greater part of the prairie country to the 
wegtward," 

Applying in sovoml quarters and for groat lengths though the fore¬ 
going evidence does, it is, after all, insuifioiont ground for positive 
generalization over an area so vast. Subject to that drawback, it is 
good for the presumption that, with the exception of a considerable 
proportion of the section lying in the basin of the Albany and a pro¬ 
bably small proportion'in the basin of the Moose, the proposed lino 
between the 8 t. Maurice and the Kelson, presents vast areas of excel¬ 
lent soil. The testimony points even still more strongly to the 
special presumption that that lino traverses at its eastern end very 
gn^at breadths of excellent land in Quebec, and very great breadths of 
excellent land in Ontario; and at its western end very great breadths 
of land approaching in richness tlie tract known as “ the fertile bolt." 

Now os to the point at which it becomes necessary to deal with a 
misappreheneion which partakes of prejudice—that which insists that 
the climate of Hudson's Bay is fit for but Esquimaux and icebergs. 

The country around Lake St. John is distant on a line east of north, 
between 70 and 100 miles from the proposed route of the trans-conti¬ 
nental highway. The Report of the Quebec and Lake 8 t. John 
Railway Company says of that region : 

*' The climate is milder; the snow-fall less; and sowing and harvest¬ 
ing two weeks earlier than in the neighborhood of Quebec." 

Speaking of the Hudson's Bay Company's post near the height of 
land immediately above Lake Mistassini, &ohardson gives an insight 
into the climate there when he says on page 297 of the Geological 
Report of 1870-1: 

"The coarse grass was from three to four feet high, while timothy 
was two feet high, on the 9th of July. Blueberries were ripe on the 
5th and 6th and raspberries on the 7th and 8th of July." 

A gentleman of Quebec gives some insight into the climate on Lake 
Mist^ini when he says he found in the surrounding country quan 
tities of wild grapes. 

Of the east side of James' Bay, Dr. Bell says on page 25 c. of the 
Geological Report of 1877-8 j 
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"During ourjournoy up the coo*ti»nd back in the month* of July, 
August and September, wo erjoyed very fine weather the most of the 
time. There wo* very little rnin and only two or three day* of fog. 
'Ilio prevailing winds wore from the south-ward and the temperature 
won warm anefpleasant. The superiority of the weather over that of 
lAke Superior was a subject of frequent remark among my voyogeurs, 
who had been aceustomed to that Lake all their live*. We sow no loo 
wiili the exception of a little ' Boy ice’ at the commencement of our 
journey” (begun on the 7 th of July) "which hod been driven into the 
neighborhood of the mouth of Moose River after northerly winds had 
prevailed for many days. I took the temperature of the sea upwards 
of 20 times during our voyage, which extended over the greater part 
of July. August and September: and found it to average 53° Fahrenneit. 

1 also noted the temperature of the rivers which we visited” (on the, 
east coast of .Tomes’ Boy) " and found that of the average of five of 
them to be Gl” Fahrenheit. Wo bathed in the salt-water almost daily 
and found the temperature agreeable.” 

On page 16, Russell referring to one of the rivers of East-main-coast 
of Hudson's Bay, a river not shown on the map under the same 
name, says; 

" Mr. Davis, in an article read before the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, speaks of the pleasing aspect of the valley of the' 
Hamilton River, of its • • having some advantages in climate." 

Ill his hook on Hudson’s Bay, Dobbs soys on page 12; 

" Captain Gillam got into Rupert River on the 29th of September. 

• • The 9th of Deo.” (Nov.7) “ they were frozen up in the River. • • 
In April, 17G9, the cold was already all over. • • In 1770 the ice 
began in Rupert’s River on the lUth of October; but they had warm 
weather after that. The River was frozen on the 6th of November. * * 
About the 20th of March it began to thaw. * * The River was thawed 
on the 20th of April.” 

Dobbs says that the climate of Rupert's River is “ very good." 
Mr. ri'i'.dman states (page 392 of Report of Imperial Parliamentary 
(Jou.mittee of 1867) that the climate at Moose Fort is “ gijod." Dr. 
Bell says ; 

"On our return to Moose Factory we found that there had been no 
frost all the Summer. * * On our return to Moose Fort in the end 
of September * * we found the most tender plants, such as melons, 
cucumbers, beans, balsams, tobacco, the castor-oil bean, growing in the 
open air, were still quite fresh and green.” ' 

Referring to the voUies of the Missinaibi and the Moose, Dr. Bell 
says (Geological Report 1876-6): . , 

" As stated in my report of 1875, the climate in going northward 
from the height of land beyond Lake Superior, does not appear to get 
worse but rather to improve till James’Bay is reached.”' ' 

Dr. Thompson stated to the Parliamentary Committee, of 1749 : 

"'They dig” (at Moose Factory) "and sow peas in the middle of May, 
when they can dig a foot and a half or two feet deep.” 
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Captain Mitohol statod to tho samo Conimitteo; 

At tho bottom of the Bay" (mouth of tho Moose) "tho frost breaks 
the 3rd or 4th of May." 

Qladnian says, page 390 of tho Uopoit of Parliainontary Oommittoo 
of 1867, that at Port Albany " tho climate * * does not differ 
much from Moose." Dobbs says (page 18) of Fort Albany: 

" The frost began in October, 1729. • ♦ The Creek neor the 

Factory was frozen over on the 13th; by tho 2l8t there was a great deal 
of floating ioe in the Biver ; by the 31st it was fast os far os Charles 
Creek; by the 5th of November the whole Uiver was frozen over; but 
not so strong as to bear. March * * to the 17 th, fine, clear weather 
with some snow; then to the 29th, clear weather, tolerably warm; on 
the 30th a snow-storm; and then it began to thaw in the middle of the 
day; it continued thawing till the middle of April; then two days 
frost; • • • the 29th tho ioe gave woy to the head of the 

Island; * * * the ice continued driving in the Iliver until tho Sth 

of May; • • • • then tho River fell five feet by the breaking of 
the ioe at sea; the Sth the Indians comedown in their canoes to trade; 
the 16th they began to dig their garden; 22nd the tide began to flow 
regularly; * * fine, warm weather from the 11th of May to tho 
middle of September." 

To the Parliamentary Committee of 1749 Bobert Qriifln said: 

"The land is cultivated for a mile round Albany Fort,being dug with 
spades upon the breaking up of the frost, which generally happens 
about the 20th or 27th of April." 

The climate of the Albany is described by Dobbs as “ temperate" 
and " very toleiable." Of Martin’s FoIIb, on that Kiver, Bussell says 
on page 14 of his book; 

"Mr. Barriston, who resided there, says that it has the winter of 
Russia and the July and August of Germany and France; that in .the 
usual course of the seasons, the buds of the trees begin to swell about 
the 12th of May and leaves expand about the 28th of May. * * By 
the 1st of October foliage is yellow and falling." 

In the (geological Report for 1872-3, Dr. Bell says of tho Albany ; 

" I ascertained that the River between this point” (Martin's Falls) 
" and James Bay is open on an average six months of the year." 

Of Long Lake Houso, one of tho sources of tho Albany, Dr. Bell 
says (Geological Report of 1870-1, pages 350-1); 

" The potato-tops had not been touched by frost up to the time of 
harvesting, which was during the first week of October." 

Passing now to tho west side of the country under examination, the 
Geologic^ Report of 1877-8 contains, on pages 29 and 30, these 
words of Dr. Bell; 

" The forest and flora generally of the Nelson River region indicate a 
milder climate than that of the corresponding tract on the opposite 
side of the Bay. * * This condition of things also prevents the 
occurrence of summer frosts in the Norway House region,^ which 
aopears to eiyoy a climate fully as good as that of the Province of 
Manitoba. * * The Nelson luver carries with it towards the sea ttie 
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high temperature of hake Winnipeg, derived partly from rivera of the 
South and West. * * The oumate of this remon is pleasant in 
summer without an excess of rain; and in winter, the weather although 
cold, is said to be bright and uniform with only a moderate amount of 
snow.” 

IBallautyne says on pages 110 and 122 : 

" Norway House is perhaps one of the best posts in the Indian ooun. 
try. The climate is dry and salubrious, and although (like nearly all 
other purts of the country) extremely cold in winter, it is very different 
from .the damp, chilling cold of the season in Great Britain. * • The 
sun shines brightly in a cloudless sky, lighting up the pure white fields 
and plains with dazzling brilliancy,” 

The following shows some heat-averages between the St. Lawrence 
and the Kelson and others along the route from Ottawa to Winnipeg: 


Stations. 


( Quebec. 

\ Ottawa.. 

f East Main Coast. 

1 Moose Fort ... 

Fort William.. 
(Norway House... 
Winnipeg. 


Average of Fahrenheit. 


fab 

s 

X 

a, 

CO 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Bipening 
months 
(July and 
August). 

47.70 

61.40 

26.40 

66.10 

51.GO 

64.00 

26.20 

68.50 




65.50 

34.58 

62.20 


64.78 

39.67 

59.94 

37.80 

60.52 

26.23 

5y.87 

29.93 

62.35 

46.50 

60.30 

17.10 

64.60 


I James’ Bay. 
...liike Superior. 


} 


Lake Winnipeg. 


The above table shows that its two stations on Hudson’s Bay epjoy 
during the ripening season, a higher temperature than either Fort 
William or Winnipeg. It says that the Spring is earlier at Fort Wil¬ 
liam and Winnipeg; but some of its story coupled with that positive 
fact at Norway House, points to the supposition that that disadvan¬ 
tage is met by compensations in a later Autumn. Norway House has, 
it will be obwtved, an Autum of considerably longer' duration than 
that of the wheat-region around Winnipeg. In fine, while local 
circumstances such as proximity to the ice of James’ Bay or the exist¬ 
ence of swamps, may, and if we are to conclude so from diffATwni»fln in 
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tho size of the trees, do, disturb the conclusion in some places, there 
seems to remain little or no doubt that tho country between Norway 
House and Quobeo onjoys a climate which, though, on the shore, eight 
or ten degrees colder in Winter, is fully os favorable os, if not superior 
to, that of Winnipeg, during the season of ripening. And now to 
tost the value of this deduction by actual facts of growth. Dividing 
the route out of Quebec into sootions of one hundred miles each, those 
facts may be grouded as follows; 

Sbotiok 1. At several points on this section up to tho farms on tho 
Croche and on the St. Maurice at La Tuque, are grown oats, barley, 
rye, wheat. At La Tuque Messrs. Boss, Bitchie & Co., produce for 
the use of their timber-industry, potatoes, turnips, hay, oats—lost 
year, 1000 bushels of oats and 800 tons of hay. A few miles north 
of this section Messrs. G. B. Hall & Go., grow on tho Croche, good 
potatoes and other vegetables. They harvested last year 800 tons of 
hay and 600 bushels of oats. At Bat Biver, below tho intersection of 
the proposed route with the St. Maurice, a farm known ns “ Baptist’s,” 
produces potatoes, hay, oats—largely and of excellent qutdity. Ijist 
year, settlers in that neighborhood harvested some wheat. TJp to tho 
end of this section tho settlements on the St. Maurice continue. 
They yield hay, oats, buckwheat, peas, beans, vegetables of all kinds. 
The settlers have found wheat so good a crop that they have gone on 
increasing every year the breadth of its cultivation. Other settlements 
extend as far up the Biver as Weymontaebinque on section 2 of the 
proposed route and grow the same crcq)8 with the same success— 
including wheat. 

Section 2. On tho route of this section, Hudson’s Boy Company 
officers produce at Woymontaohinque potatoes and other vegetables— 
last year, some hay for their cattle and 600 bushels of oats. Of 
Kirkendatch, a short distance farther up tho St. Maurice, Mr. Biohard- 
son says (Geological Eeport 1870-1, page 300): 

“ Mr. Spencer • • told mo that the few cows which he keeps 

thrive remarkably well, pasturing in summer on the flats, while in winter 
they are fed on the wild grass, out and dried to hay.” 

Between 70 and 100 miles north-east of this Section 2, lies tho 
basin of Lake St. John. Of that region, the report of tho Quebec 
and St. John Eailway Company says: 

“Excellent crops are raised here, including wheat equal to any 
grown in Canada,’^ 

The Toronto Mail of some months ago said: 

“ The agricultural progress of the lake St. John district of Quebec is 
reported to bo exceedingly rapid. • • During the past ten years the 
population of the locality has increased 67 per cent., the acres of cul¬ 
tivated lands 116 per cent., bushels of wheat raised 1,147 per cent., 
butter 140 per cent., and live stock 139 per cent.” 
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Sbotiok 3. Ono hundred and fifty miles north-east of this seotion is 
Lake Mistassini, Of the Hudson’s Bay Company's post there, Mr. 
Biehardson (Geological Report) says : 

*'What influonoo the climate may have on vegetation I am unable to 
determine; and the only fact I can ofTor bearing upon this is that Mr, 
Burgess * * furnished us on the 7th of August with fair sized pota- 
toes, these being the only crop at present cultivated there.” 

A geutlemau of Quebec (referred to before) states that he found 
wild grapes growing near I-ake Mistassini. He asserts that the region 
from l,ako Mistassini to the head of the St. Maurice is highly favor¬ 
able to the growth of nil the cereals. 

Fifty miles north east from this section, at the site of an old Fort 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. Bichardson (Geological Beport) 
speaks of timothy gross two foot high and of ripe blueberries and 
raspberries. 

Skotion 4. No particulars obtained in direct application to this 
section. 

Skotion 5. Ono hundred miles north-enst of this section, is Bupert’s 
House. Dr. Bell says: ^ 

“The gardens of Rupert House • • show that potatoes and vege¬ 
tables thrive well.” 

Dobbs says (page 112) of Rupert’s House; 

« Very large timber trees of all kinds, oak, ash, &o. • • They have 
exceedingly good gross to mi^e hay with * * and may have every¬ 
where in the land, nil sorts or pulse and grain and all sorts of trees in 
the same climate in Europe; for what they have thrive very well. * * 
Saw no grain there; but many gooseberries, strawberries and dew¬ 
berries.” 

A hundred miles south-west of this section is Lake Abittibi—a 
Lake within the basin of Hudson’s Bay. Mr. McOuat says (page 
184, Geological Report 1872-3): 

Several acres * * are cultivated at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post at Abittibi and with satisfootorv results. The only crop grown at 
present is potatoes; but 1 was informed by a man who has charge' of 
the farming operations (a B'rench Canadian who has been more than 30 
years at Abittibi; but was brought up as a farmer near Sorel,, in the 
Province of Quebec) that several other crops, including wheat, had 
been tried in former years and with such results that he is inclined to 
insist that all the ordinary cereals can be cultivated as successfully at 
Abittibi os on the St, Lawrence. Such an opinion from a man who has 
been for so many years proctically engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil is worth recoruiug and ought to be reliable.” 

Skotion 6. Two hundred and fifty miles north-east of this section 
lies Fort George—three and a half degrees of latitude more to the 
north tiian this’ section and seven degrees more to the north than the 
City of Quebec. Mr. Boll says (Geological Beport 1877-8^ pages 
29-60): 
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"The gardens at * * Fort George show that potatoes and all the 
ordinary vegetables thrive well. * ■<* At Fort George I saw a quantity 
of good spruce logs, f * Many of them measured two feet in dia¬ 
meter at the butt,” 

One hundred and seventy miles north-cost of this sootion, is East 
Main House. Of that place, Hr. Bell says (Geological Beport 1877-8, 
page 26 c): 

"The gardens of *' East Main show that potatoes and nil the 
ordinary vegetables thrive weli. The Hudson's Bay Company’s estab¬ 
lishment at East Main is maintained for the purpose of raising stook. 
The cattle and sheep whioli we saw there were in excellent condition.” 

To the Parliamentary Committee of 1749 Matthew Sargoant said: 

" East Main Faotoiy lies on the Slude. * * Has seen fir-timber there 
38 inches in diameter.” 

Gladmnn says of Ettst Main (page 800, Beport of Parliamentary 
Committee of 1867): 

" Baised good potatoes, turnips and other vegetables; * * vetches 
grow wild on the point of the River; abundance of wild strawberries 
and currants.” 

Mr. Russell says in his book: 

“ Mr. Davis in an article read before the literary and Historical So¬ 
ciety of Quebec speaks of * * the Hamilton (East Main ?) Riyer, 

of its being well-timbered * * and mentions the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany’s farm where cows, pigs and sheep are kept,” 

Moose Fort lies forty miles to the north-east of this section. Mr. 
Gladman who had lived there for several years, says (page 892 of 
Report of Parliamentary Committee of 1867) : 

“ Raised potatoes and other vegetables there in great abundance; 
barley ripened well; small fruits, as currants, goos^erries, strawber¬ 
ries and raspberries, plentiful; grow wild; never knew wheat tried, 
the season being too short; horned cattle, horses, sheep and pigs kept 
there, all housed in winter.” 

Dobbs says on the authority of Mr. Frost, who had resided at 
Moose Fort: 

" Upon the southern branch of the Moose all sorts of grain thrive, os 
barley, beans, and peas do at the factory.” 

Bussell says on page 12 of his book : 

“Umfraville, writing in 1790, says * * about Moose Fort pine 
trees are found of all diameters; and adds further that potatoes, tur¬ 
nips and almost all kitchen-garden stuff are raised with facility; and no 
doubt corn could be raised,” 

In the Geological Report of 1876-6, Mr. Bell says (page 389): 

“At Moose Factory, • * farm and garden produce in consider¬ 
able variety are raised every year. Among Uie crops harvested in 
1874j were 1,700 bushels of good potatoes. Oats, barley, beans, peas, 
turnips, beets, carrots, cabbages, onions, tomatoes, etc» are grown 
without any more care than is required in other parte of Canada; and 
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I was informed that some wheat whioh hod got aooidentally sown one 
yoa^ was found to ripen. * * Upwards of 80 head of cattle ore kept 
at Moose Fort, besides horses, sheep and pigs.” 

Before the Parliamentary (Jommittue of 1740 on the subject of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, John Hay tor said: 

” Has grown barley at Moose Fort; • * the ear was large and 
yielded os well os, in his opinion, the barley sown on common ground 
m England.” 

Dobbs states on page 12 of his book : 

” At Moose * * are very largo timber-trees.” 

Dr. Edward Thompson testified before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee of 1749 : 

“There are" (at Moose Fort) “wliite pinetrees 40 inches in dia¬ 
meter; • • has been 50 or 60 miles inland and thinks the soil and 
climate of Moose Biver is proper for producing beans, peas and barley, 
as it is in several parts of Yorkshire; has seen better barley and oats 
grow at Moose River than he ever saw at the Orkneys; ’ * himself 
sowed about a dozen corns of wheat for a trial in October, whioh lay in 
the ground all winter covered with snow and came to perfection in 
August." 

Enoch Alsop told the Parliamentary Committee of 1749 : 

“He had sown at Moose, barley and oats, the same seed three years 
successively.” 

In his “Six Years Besidenco in Hudson's Bay," Robson says that 
fall wheat sown at Moose Factory stood the winter frosts and grew 
very well in the following summer. 


Section 7. One hundred and fifty miles south-west from this sec¬ 
tion, lies New Brunswick House—within the basin of Hudson’s Bay. 
About fifty miles still farther south are Lakes Mattagami and Missi- 
naibi—both within the basin of Hudson’s Bay. Dr. Boll says fpane 
361 Geological Report for 1876-6): 

“ Farming and gardening have been successfully carried on by ofiScers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company at their posts on Lakes Mattagmi and 
Missinaibi; at the latter, Mr. John McIntyre, now of Fort WiUiam, has 
informed me that he found spring wheat to ripen well.” 

On page 890 of the Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1857, 
Mr. Gladman says of New Brunswick House: 

“Raised excellent potatoes and every description of vegetables; oats 
ripened very weU; had barley also. Has since heard wheat has been 
tried with success. Horned cattle kept there, housed during winter. 
Know nothing to prevent a good settlement there.” * 


North east 80 miles from this section, is Fort Albany. Of that 
place Dobbs says (pages 45-6) there are: 

“Very large timber trees of all kinds; • • they have exceedingly 
g^ grwB to m^e hay with * * and may have everywhere within 
the land, all sorts of pulse and gram and all sorts of fruit trees in the 
same cUmate in Europe; for what sorts they have tried thrive very 

wells” 
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Before the Porliamontary Inquiry of 1749 on the subject of the 
Hudson’s Buy Oompany, the following was stated os to Port Albany, 
by Matthew Sargeant; 

" The turnips he has eaten there are os good as over he eat in Eng* 
land; * * in his opinion oats would ripen at Albany, where he has a 
oheny*troe bearing ulook cherries 5 * • very large lettuce, spinage, 

dewberries, strawberries and black cherries; * * believes there is 
time enough to grow wheat 5 * * grass grows there suflloiont for the 
support ot cattle j * ’ they make hay at Albany j * • believes corn 
would grow 2U nules north of Albany.” 

Bobert GriiHn said to that Committee : 

Has seen oats grow to perfection at Albany; has seen peas, beans, 
turnips, sallading and cabbage and some few carrots; * * the beans 
are generally blighted; but the turnips, peas and cabbage are in great 
plenty and perfection; but fresh seed are sent over every year; * * 
if he nad a grant of a hundred acres of land and liberty to trade, be 
would settle there with all his heart,” 

Captain Mitohel answered the Committee of 1749 as to Albany ; 

” They have twice attempted to raise com without success * * 

sown in June; * * turnips and peas are sown in May and come to 
perfection in August or September.’’ 

Robert White said to the Committee of 1749: 

” 'fhe Governor at Albany liad a garden in which peas, beans, turnips 
and salad grew as good and plentiful as in England; but he hod never 
seen seed raised in the country sown again.” 

Seotiom 8 . Long Lake House is within the basin of Hudson’s Bay, 
about 160 miles south-west of this section. On page 361, Geological 
Report for 1870-1, Dr. Boll says: 

“ Oats and barley have been successfully cultivated at Long Lake 
House, while hay, potatoes dhd all the ordinary vegetables thrive 
remarkably well.” 

Section 9. Martin’s Falls is situated on or about the route of this 
section. Of that place, Dr. Bell says (Canadian Sessional Papers of 
1872): 

” Hay, turnips and potatoes have been successfully cultivated for a 
long time at this post; and the cattle kept here thrive well." 

tiECTioN 10. Bo particulars have been obtained in reference to this 
section. 

Sections 11 and 12. Two hundred and twenty miles north-east of 
section eleven, is Fort Severn. From that place to Severn Ijike, 60 
miles north-east of section 12, the River Severn extends above the 
proposed route of the Pacific Railway. That stream is described by 
Dobbs (pages ^ » 9) as “ well'Wooied * * through a * * country 
full of fine Ttiouits," One hundred and sixty miles north-east of section 
12 is Rock House, at which vegetables may be said to grow, if we 
may so infer from mention by MacLeod’s Simpson’s Diary, of its 
'* gardens.” Two hundred and seventy miles to the north-east of 
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flootiou 12 lies Fort York, In his “Six Years Residence in Hudson's 
Bay” Robson says (page 43): 

“ Upon Hayes River, 16 miles from the Fort," (York) • • « after 
paling in some ground for a coney^warren and for oxen, sheep and 
goats. I should expect by no morn labor than would be proper ior my 
health, to procure a desirable livelihood, not at all doubting of my 
being able to raise ])eas and beans, barley, and probably other kinds of 
grain. * * Most kinds of garden-stuir grow hero to perfection, par* 
tioularly peas and beans. * * Gooseberries and rod and black our* 
rants arc found in the woods, growing upon such bushes ns in England." 

To the I’urliamontavy Inquiry of 1749 into the Hudson's Buy 
Cuini)any, Dr. Thompson answered; 

“ He apprehended that corn would grow * * even os far north os 
Fort Nelson." 

To the same Committee, Matthew Sargeant said: 

“That it is the general opinion of the Factory at Fort York that the 
soil" (and climate ?) “ is proper for wheat, barley, rye, oats; that he 
has seen very good beans and peas grow there, but he never saw any 
com there; * * that his messmate did sow some corn there which, 
though it grow a good height, never came to perfection." 

Section 18. About 100 miles north-east of this section, lies Oxford 
House; and about eighty miles north-east of it, lies the Mission-farm. 
Of the lirst of these places the Rev. Mr. Ryerson says in his 
“ Hudson’s Bay” (page 100): 

“The promises of this" (Oxford House) “establishment cover several 
acres of Iwd in a high state of cultivation, and upon which there are 
now growing in fine order, barley, peas, potatoes, etc." 

Dr. Boll states (page 30, Geological Report 1877-8): 

“ At Oxford House, barley, peas, beans, root-crops, vegetables, and 
hay thrive very well; and the surrounding districts might make a good 
dairy-faiming country.” 

Of the Mis-uou-furm, Mr. Ryerson writes (page 99): 

“There are about 15 acres of land on the peninsula, all of which 
are mission-property. The land is of most excellent quality, producing 
abundantly all kinds of vegetables. There are now growing more than 
an acre of excellent potatoes, several patches of turnips and in the 
garden, beets, parsnips, carrots, onions, &o,, &o., in great abundance.’* 

Section 14. Rossville, Ross Island and N^orway House are on or 
near the route of this section. Of Rossville, Ryerson says; 

“ The local situation is remarkably pleasant and the land very rich 
and productive. Tl»e garden looks beautiful; it is large and full of the 
most useful vegetables, all of which are in fine order and growing 
luxuriantly, 'there is also a field of potatoes that looks remarkably 
well." ■' 

Dr. Boll writes (Geographical Report 1877-8, page 29) of Ross Island: 

“ Even the most rooky tracts support a growth of trees largo enough 
to be of value for many purposes should this great territory ever 
become inhabited by civilized men. • ■ Here many of the white 
spruces measure three feet in diameter." 
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Dr. Boll says (poRo 20, Ooologicnl Bnport, 1877-8)! 

“ Bmnll fi'ultA, ououmbors, muRk-tnolonR and vogotabloH of all kiiulH 
oomo to maturity at Norway llouno. Barley is a auro crop. Mithorto 
OH tiioro lioa boon no object to bo galnod In attempting the cultivation 
of wheat, Iho oxporlniunt dooH not apiioar to have boon trlud in tliia 
rogion; but thoro is every probability that it would suoooed." 

On page 87 of Ilia book, Byorson statos of Norway Hoiiao i 

"'rhero is a largo, beautiful garden belonging to it, whioh would bo a 
credit to the best doniioilo in Canada. In this splendid garden were 
growing m prime order, almost every useful vegetable, among whioii 
wore seen in great abundance, potatoes, onions, squasiios, beets, 
parsnips, celery, vegetable marrow, ououmbors, Ao,, &o ,; and then the 
lloBuuIous part of the garden was truly and exquisitely tine f tlic flowers 
are in great variety, and in beauty and viohnoss of colour are not 
surpassed anywhere.” 

And now that those spociileations have opened the wa^, thoro is 
little if any rashness in going on to a startling conclusion. The 
summer hent-nvorage of 00® (rahrenhoit) passes, aceording to the 
American physicist, Blodgett, from the mouth of the Bivcv St. .Toaii, 
in Gaspo, through Lake Mistassini, to JCast Main House on tlio shore 
of Hudson’s Bay. It proceeds thence to Split Lake on the Bivor 
Nelson, and from that through the middle of Bein Doer Lake, to h'ort 
Chippewayan, at the confluence of the Peace and the Atliabosca. 
Prom the latter place, it follows the same general direction to the 
116th degree of longitude; and from that, desoribing a quadrant, 
crosses the junction of the 120th meridian with the 58th parallel. It 
passes thence in a line cost of south, by way of the confluence of the 
Goose Biver and the Smokey. 

Somewhat north of that Summer isothermal of 60° lie several of the 
Townships of Gaspe, with their bees and their sheep and their oxen 
and their cereals—those Townships including Gaspo Bay North, 
Cape Bosiero, Mont Louis, Oloridorme, whose returns of production 
show in the census of 1871, so large a proportion as from 21 percent, 
to 89 per cent, of the whole of their grain crop to bo wheat. On 
the other end of that summer-hoat-averago is Fort Chippewayan; 
and nar/A of that end is Fort Liard, Dunvegan, St. John’s, Hudson’s 
Hope—points which are known to yield wheat. Now even though 
the sumfnors on whose averages Professor Blodgett’s generalization 
rests, wore e.Kceptional, even though his generalization rest on a 
breadth of data too narrow to give it any claim to accuracy, the fact 
that it runs parallel with the proposed route of the Paciflo Bailway 
at a distance so great os 120 miles farther to the north, makes it stiU 
good for the conclusion that that route lies, if any authority attaches 
in the matter to a generalization from heat-averages, within the zone 
of that tender cereal, wheat. 

Obstinate misapprehension as to the country between the St. 
Maurice and the Nelson demanded correction at some lengtL That 
necessity of intelligent judgment on the route proposed having been 
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mot, tho review ol' the lende olong thet route mny nowentered on 
at other parte, beginning with tho divieion weet of tho Bockiee. 
Beyond Fine Poes, tho " Coutml plateau" of British Columbia on tho 
route proposed is not more attractive to ngrioulturo than it is beyond 
Yellow Hoad Poes. “ Pookote” or “ fans" on tho water-courses are 
tho only instances in either oneo of good soil j and tho difToronco in 
their aggregate aiens is hardly worth oonsidering. The bunch-gross 
of the southern part of the plateau and tho scanty supplies of rain 
in that region are drawbacks which do not apply in tho corresponding 
region mere to the nortli, Tho improvement in tho quality of tho 
gross and tho more generous rainfall do not, liowovcr, apjdy in a 
comparison of tho two routes to an extent leaving a very considerable 
dliforonco in favor of tho agricultural o)>portunitios on tho route 
proposed,* Thoro seems to bo no ground whatever on tho lino 
westward from Pino Pass or on that westwanl from Yellow Head 
Pass, for expecting any important reduction of tho burdens of tho 
railway on the taxpayers from tho development of the lands. 

On tho eastern slopes of the Bockics, the lauds along tho proposed 
route have been examined above at some length. Beeurring to the 
statements made on that part of tho country traversed by tho direct 
lino from Quebec, it will bo seen that a vast square of great agricul¬ 
tural richness extends from tho Mountains eastward, down the Ponce 
and across the valley of tho Athabasca. Passing on still onstwnrdly, 
those line soils are found to extend much farther. From their 
compact area on the Peace and Athabasca, they throw o»it two prongs, 
one extending at an angle of 80 degrees with tho parallels of latitude 
to the rich whoat-helds of Manitoba ; and tho other extending almost 
due-east in equal fertility, between the 54th and 65th parallels, as far 
08 tho western bank of the outflow from Lake Winnipeg. Tho first 
of those has received general acceptance ns “ the fertile bolt 3 " but 
inasmuch os tho other “ fertile bolt" has not been brought fully within 
popular knowledge, it becomes necessary hero to place its existence 
on evidence as good, ns specific, and perhaps os full, os that justifying 
any of tho soil-delineations of the otlicial map. 

Mr. MacLeod says in his “ Simpson's Voyage to Ponce Eiver,” that 
the alleged limit of tho fertile bolt does not go far enough north. 
Cumberland House shows that it does not go far enough east. That 
place is in latitude 54'“, longitude 102°. In his “ Nuirative of a 
Journey to the Shores of tho Arctic Sea" (pages 24 and 66 ) Dr. 
King says: 

“ The ground around Cumberland House is not only excellent but fit 
for immediate cultivation; and exhibited a few years ago a very produc¬ 
tive farm. • • Of fruits, strawberries, raspberries, cranberries and a 
variety of gooseberries and currants, are found in vast quantities.” 

* M*ol«od dlffe.'* Orom what •Mini to bo the general opinion ae to the central plateau even 
above the bonoh-graea region. In hit Slmpion’a “ Peace Blver" he eaya: *• Another fact to 
which 1 think it neoeiaary to dlreot attention it that the great and beautiful and ArtiU 
plateau of middle and of northern British Columbia it not too high, nor too cold, nor oUeo- 
tloutble on any loore, for utttoment.” 
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In answers 8700 seq. to the Parliamentary Oonimittoo of 1867, 
Dr. King states; 

“ On approaching Cumberland House I found a little, new colony 
established, of about .'10 persons, a Canadian, an Englishman ahd half- 
breeds j they had their fields «lividod into farms. • • It aT)poarad to 
me, going on their farms, that they were very highly cultivated i there 
was corn, wheat and barley growing. • • I wotdd say that there were 
1,600 or 2,000 acres. The cultivation was quite successful j the wheat 
was looking very luxuriant. * * There were potatoes, barley, cows 
and horses.” 

MoLoon’s “ Hudson Bay" (page 224, Vol. 1) says : 

“Here" (Cumberland House) " I was cheered by the eight of exten¬ 
sive corn-fields, homed cattle, pigs and poultry, which gave the place 
more the appearance of a farm in a oultivated country than of a trading 
post in the far North-west." 

On page 892 of the Boport of the Parliamentary Committee of 
1857, Mr. Gladmon states that the Indians at Cumberland House 
raise wheat, barley and all kinds of vegetables. 

Mr. John Fleming (Hind’s Exp.) says: 

" The oount)^ around Cumberland is low and fiat; the soil in some 
places is a stiff clay; but in general it consists of a gravelly loom a few 
feet in thickness covering a horizontai bed of white-limestone. • * 
There are ten acres enclosed and under cultivation. • * I observed 
a field of barley and another of potatoes, both looking well: and there 
is an excellent garden; the soil appeared rich and fertile, bearing 
an exuberant growth of rhubarb, cabbage, peas, carrots, and other 
vegetables." 

Dr. King boars positive evidence that the fertile lands which ho 
had described in the basin of the Mackenzie extend to (Cumberland 
House when ho said in answer 6667 to the Parliamentory Committee 
of 1867: 

“ The whole of the country at Cumberland House is entirely alluvial.” 

And in answer 5669 that: 

“My enquiries at Cumberland House, at Norway House and at 
AthaoMca were: 'To what extent does this’ (the fertile belt) 'go?' 
Upon my enquiry at Cumberland House as well os at Athabasca, they 
told me that the above line of country was precisely the same." 

The Pas Mission is situated at about one-fourth of the distance from 
Cumberland House on the line to Norway House. Mr. John Fleming 
says of it (Hind’s Exp): 

“The river banks at Fas are 10 to 12 feet high, composed of light- 
colored drift clay holding pebbles and boulders of limestone; the 
surface soil is a dark gravelly mould well adapted for cultivation. • * 
Barley and other crops growing here, looked well and were just ripening-" 

On the Saskatchewan, about midway between Cumberland House 
and Norway House, Captain Back saw an evidence of good soil, if, 
where the range of choice included any part of the fertile belt, the 
existence of a farm is good for that interpretation. He says on page 
64 of his Narrative: 
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“ In the Hivor Boakatohowan 1 was not more plonitod than Burpriacd 
to bohold on tho right l)ank, a largo farm iiouNO with iiortiH and fonoo 
onolosuro amid whuili wore grazing oiglit or ton fine cowa and throo or 
fdhr horBOB." 

Coloiiol Crofton Htalod in nn«wor 3310 to tho Cotntniltco of 1837 
that oorn may ho grown at Norway IIohso— lalitudo 58J'’, longitude 
08^*. In aimwor 18‘2, ho Raid ho had soon rhuharb, poas, oahbagos, 
and many other vegotnbloH, growing with buccorh thoro. Bidlantynu 
Raya (pago 88); “Bohind lliu fort" (Norway lloiwo) “HtrotohoB tlio 
timik foroHt, its ontlino brokon by cultinga of llrowood or «maU clear- 
ingB for farina.’’ On page 126 ho apoaka of " rambling in tho grovoa 
and wooda of Norway Houbo" and of “tho lofty pinoa at Norway 
Jlouao,’’ Oladinan aaya on jiage 892 of the lloport of tho I’arlia- 
montory Committee of 1867, that wheat may bo raiaod at Norway 
Ifouao, and that tho aoil thoro ia goo«l. And in anawor 6660 to that 
Committee, Dr. King toatitioa directly to tho point that tho rich tract 
ho aaw in thobnain of tho Mackonzio continuoa all tho way to Nor¬ 
way Houao, whon ho eaya; 

“My onquiricB at Cumberland llouso, at Norway Home, and at 
Athabaaoa, wore: ‘ To what extent dooa this' (tho fertile belt) ‘ go?' ’’ 

Whatever bo ita width, on extension of tho rich soils of the Poaco 
and of tlio Athabasca may be concluded on this ovidonco, to liold to 
the woatom bank of tbo outflow from Liako Winnipeg—an aggregato 
distance on a direct lino from tho Rockies, of 900 miles. 

'fho lands along the proposed routo have been reviewed at aomo 
length. 'I'ho results of that review may be now recapihdatod. 

Beyond tho Rockies, tho country tmvorsed oBbrs little temptation 
to agriculture, though, perhaps, more to stock-raising. Immediatuly 
east of Pino Pass, the lands present a compact body wtiioh includes 
one-half tho aggregate wealth of the North-Wust in soils. That vast 
area, consisting of luxuriant prairies, interspersed with forests, is 
drained by a system of wator-ways so distributed throughout tho 
whole as to olfor tho settler access to every port of it whon a general 
lino of inlet and outlet shall bavo been supplied to him by a Railway. 
Tho rich soils of that region extend, according to delineations of the 
olHcial map, for 600 miles along tho pioposed routo; andaccoitlingto 
the evidence cited on the subject above, extend 800 miles additional 
—to Norwoy House. 

From Norway House—that is to say from Mossy Point, at tlio 
outflow from liko Winnipeg—Dr. Bell’s map shows banka for' 25 
miles to the westward, all of clay. Bimilar banks extend down the 
Nelson on the eastern side. 'I'he clay-soils of the Churchill are 
traced across Bumtwood River to the ivelson, and across tho Nelson 
for nearly 100 miles farther east-word. Clay-soils tho some in 
appearance, stretch on still more to the east j and are spoken of in 
several places and in grjit lengths, all the way to Lsdee Mistassini. 
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At Knee Lake, at Oxford Houae, at the Mission Farm, oii Lon;; Lake, 
on Jjiko Mnttagnmi, on Lake Mi8sinaibi,.oii Lake Abittibi, they are 
proved to be highly productive; luul that proof is extended in its 
applioation by explorers' descriptions of many stretohos of the 
country between Kurwny House, across tiio heads of the St, Maurice, 
to the region ns far eastward as Ijiko Mistassini. On a basis of 
evidence altnost ns broad ns that on wiiieh tlie existence of a ^nrth> 
Western fertile belt rests, that extension of " tine olay-soils" i'ruin the 
western shore of Luke Winnipeg and the eastern bank of the 
Ohnrcliill may be described with strong presumptions of truth, in a 
similar generalisation to that accepted in the fertile belt of the 
North-W est—one including breadths of swamp and of rock and of 
inforior soils—ns, however different the degree of fertility may prove 
to he, “ the fertile bolt" of the North. 

The route up tho St. Maurice may bo said to lie through lands 
varying from fair to excellent, for an equivalent longtl) of ono-half 
the whole distance. But tho existence of a stretch of 2000 miles of 
farming country along the route proposed for the Pacific Eailway—a 
stretch of over 900 miles on the other side of the Nelson, beginning 
within three hundred miles of an emignint-landing-placo, at Port 
Nelson, and a stretch of over 1000 miles on this side of the Nelson, 
beginning within three hundred miles of an emigrant-landing place, 
at the City of Quebec—fixes the iocaU of that Builwoy absolutely 
under any policy which, looking in the face tho danger of financial 
disaster in tliu undertaking, seeks to avert that danger by the 
conversion of the lands along the route. 

The topogrftpl>y of the two lines goes to the question of cost of 
construction, of working, and of maintenance. Wave for 30 or 40 
miles immediately back of Quebec, the substitute route is highly, is 
exceptionally, favorable as far as Norway House. West of that 
House the 900 miles to the gap at tho head of I'iiie Biver may be set 
down 08 very much alike to the corresponding section of tho adopted 
route—still favorable. Executed in accordance with the standard 
proper in a line of colonization, in a lino which can go on to the 
standard proper to large traifio ns tho development of traffic creates 
the necessity and supplies the means, the proposed line can be con¬ 
structed from Quebec to the Kockies for thirty-five millions of dollars. 
West of Pine Pass the route runs across a rolling country and along 
water courses which offer very much shorter stretches of difficult work 
than those on the route to Burrard Inlet. The cost between the 
Mountains and the Sea will' probably not average more than half 
that of the estimated rate on the latter line-^not more than, say, 
$60,000 per mile. * That would moke the cost from Pine Pass to 
Port Simpson about twenty-five millions—the cost to Kamsquot 
about sixteen nf^Jons. 

* Tha lina ftom TaUow Bead to Port Moody ii lat down In the wortMau eitlmataa of the 
offioltl taporta at C<3,000 a mlla; Uia abora prooaada on a autamantof baiter authority that 
the eoat will be $1 a mUa—tha ooab aooordlng to the lowaat (andar for oaa-fourth of tha 

whole, anonntlng, for rogd-bad ool^. to ;|SO,(K)o par mile. 

d 
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Some of the points prosontod above may bo summed up in gonpral, 
thus; 


Hbaos op Coupabibon. 

Adopted 

Route. 

Proposed Route. 

Quebec to 

Port Moody. 

•1 

5 § 

1 1 

Total length in miles. 

3,015 

2,880 

2,700 

Miles West of Rookies. 

500 

500 

320 . 

Miles of light Works. 

1,000 

2,300 

2,300 

Miles of Heavy Works. 

1,650 

600 

320 

Miles of Convertible Lands. 

• 

600 

2,160 

2,150 

Miles of Inoonvertiblo Lands.... 

2,160 

650 

470 

Miles to be Constructed. 

2,650 

2,800 

2,620 

Supposed comparative Cost. 

1110 ,000,000 

$60,000,000 

$51,000,000 


The line to Knmsquot will be seen to bo but one-half the cost of 
the lino to Fort Moody. It reduces the distance between tidewater 
and tidewater more than 800 miles.* It opens up four times the 
extent of good soils j and much of the increased area being accessible 
from the seaboanls by greatly shorter distances for emigration, it 
increases, therefore, the probability and the means of reducing the 
burden of the coat upon the people of these eastern Provinces. With 
better linos and pianos; with, at all events, some mechanical economy 
remaining to the credit of its lower summit; with less cost for run¬ 
ning, less cost for maintaining and but one-half the cost for interest 
on construction-account, the line proposed to Eamsquot would save, 
in comparison with the adopted route to Port Moody, a burden to the 
taxpayers during the period of developing business, of from three to 
four millions per annum. And the hope of ultimate release from 
the remaining burden would not be, os in the case of the adopted 
route, open to doubt. If the business of Manitoba had not been 
drawn by suicidal folly into competition with water-carriage on Lake 

• A dlfftranoc of S40 mUM mentioned in » fanner puMhlet on this ini^eot hu lieen taken 
to apply iMtween the admted and the propoeed route. It wae intended to apply to the route 
from Qnebeo by vay of Korway Hottie to Pint Paea ai oonvared with that to Pina Pui by 
way of Winnipeg. .... ^ 
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Superior, it would all paaa iuto that basin of many navigations, Lake 
Winnipeg, a contribution fur six months every year, to the trafHo of 
the Railway from Norway House to Quebeo. 

But that traffic now lost, its place will bo taken by rapid develop¬ 
ment along the great water-ways of Hudson Bay and of the North- 
West—/w/wrrf route taps. The fishing, the 
shipping, tlie lumbering, tbe shipbuilding, which the Railway on the 
route from Quebeo will start into vigorous life on Hudson’s Bay, will 
supply it with largo contributions of way-business. Opening up the 
Harriennaw, the Abittibi, tliu Moose, tlie Albany, tlio Eiiuam, the 
Beer, the Severn, the Weemisk, the Wostickwa, all navigable by some 
sort of, vessel and all rich in timber and in clay-soils, it will leceive 
from them in due time largo returns in freights. Oarrying emigrants 
to the prolific land of the North-Western " fertile belt," it will distri¬ 
bute them tu the right and to the loft in the basin of Lake Winnipeg, 
the lower valley of the Saskatchewan, the valley of the Lao la Ronge, 
the valley of the Beaver, the valley of the Athabasca, the valley of 
the Peace, the valley of the Smokoy, the valley of the Pine, to receive 
from them soon afterwards large volumes' of freight which it will hold 
beyond reach of competition until it deposits them on the wharves of 
Quebec. Compared with the route adopted, the route proposed will 
involve during the development of its traffic, a pressure on Canadian 
taxation thirty-five or forty per cent, less; and while the former 
operates on a comparatively small range of development and drops the 
result in traffic en route, the latter operates on a field of development 
made vast by its tributary navigations; and clinging firmly to the 
results in traffic up to the very end of its track, promises a release 
from that taxation beyond doubt of fulfillment, and at a time not by 
any means remote. 

The adopted route ignores all considerations of defence. The sub¬ 
stitute-route utilises the Pacific Railway tu the fullest possible extent 
as an inner line of military communications. Beginning at Quebec, 
one of the strongest positions in Canada in reference to its defence 
by land and water, it holds its way to the rear, until, at about 600 
miles out, it reaches an alternative Of ingress for men and material 
by way of Hudson’s Bay. The branch proposed from that point of 
ingress up the Abittibi and down the Montreal to a junction of one 
railway now progressing from Toronto with another now progressing 
from Montreal, supplies an interior line of defence, connecting Mon¬ 
treal and Toronto with that marine base. Opeiuug moans, with the 
assistance of navigation on Lake Winnipeg, of throwing troops from 
the old Provinces or from England into Manitoba, by the route 
chosen by the Duke of Wellington, it passes on to the Pacific, separ¬ 
ated from the American frontier by a roadless wilderness of a width 
never less than 300 miles. It discharges upon the Pacific at a point 
from which the development of British power will confront the 
menace, will inverse the strategy, embodied in the Russian transfer 
^f Alaska. At that terminus, the Asiatic commerce which may be 


Jrawn by a trana-oontinentftl railway in ohookmato of the efforta of 
the United Slates, to British American waters, may be made safe by 
a navy operating on the Northern Paeiflo from a base covered by a 
British population from landward approach, on one of the land-looked 
harbors of the wheat-producing and cool and iron-bearing Islands of 
Queen Charlotte, 

Local interests are the guardians, os they are the exponents, of the 
general interest. The Province of Quebec will doubtless demand 
that she shall not bo ignored, os she has been, in the location of the 
Pacific Railway, especially when the ignoring costs her the loss of 
460 miles of railway development of her interior and the loss of the 
seat of Commercial Empire on this Continent—a seat which would be 
fixed within her borders by the disebargo from the Paeiflo Railway of 
the surpluses of a boundless region of breadstuffs into the storo- 
houses and ships of “ the Ancient Capital." New Brunswick will 
hardly submit to an expenditure of her taxes on a railway binding the 
future oommeroo of this Dominion for over to Portland—will hardly 
do BO when that commerce may bo tapped to the exclusion of 
Portland by a direct extension from Quebec to a conneotion at Houlton 
with the linos from St. Andrew’s and St. John. And Nova Scotia 
will refuse lior consent to the application of her monies for the 
dovolopmont of the shipping-business of the State of Maine, while 
the freight-oharge-roduction which Halifax has been demanding, may 
be efiected by a continuation of the Queboc-Houlton extension to a 
junction with the Intercolonial at Moncton, with the result of giving 
Halifax a reduction of freight-charges on the healthy basis of a 
reduction of distance, to the extent of 40 per cent. 

But what of the burden-bearer of the taxation of the Dominion-— 
Ontario 1 Five liundrod miles of back-country are available within 
this Province as a basis for the expansion of her Hamiltons, her 
Torontos, her Port Hopes, her Bellevilles, her Kingstons, her 
Brockvilles. The true rovite of the Pacific Railway leaves those 
centres in undistiirbed enjoyment of that vast field for the growth of 
their business. It does more. It assists them in making it bear 
immediate fruit along the branch from the River Moose down the 
River Montreal to Mattawa, a branch which opens up one of most 
oxtonsive, if not even the most productive, regions of ** the level clay 
country of the north”—including the fine soils of the Montreal, of the 
Blanche, of Luke Tomiscamingue, and of 160 miles of the upper, and 
purliapH the better, reaches of the Ottawa. With such a vast basis 
of development at her service, with the opportunity of so powerful an 
agency for its immediate utilization—360 miles of railway running 
through it to a place from which that line will obtain discharge at 
half a dozen points on the Lake-front—the Province of On^o may 
be counted on to protest against the employment of her taxes to 
out her off from the enjoyment of hor own inheritance, the employ¬ 
ment of her taxes to stop the growth of her commercml centres hy 
draining off from them the business of the book-cduntry in their 
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almost imniodiato rear. Fully alive as she is to the importance of 
attracting the products of that region into her own store-houses j and 
fully aware as she is that they will never reach those store-houses 
aems a line of railway raking away the business of her cities and 
towns along the edge of am present settlement^ this Province will 
certainly insist that, instead of her taxes being applied to any such 
purpose, they shall be applied in the way most productive of the 
interests of the Dominion and Empire, while keeping open the 
expansion-iield of her trade-centres and enriching by traffic her North 
’Western lliiilwa^s, her Northern Bailways, her Nippissing llailways, 
her Midland Hallways, her Kingston and Foinhroko Itailways. 

But it will be asked as against a change of route: what is to be 
done with the commitment of the country in the case of the 400 
miles between Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg 1 All that can be 
done in that case is all that can bo done in any other such case- 
moke the best of a bad matter. A mistake though the expenditure 
of even a dollar on that line as a link of the Pacitic Bailway is, the 
Government may retire from it without embarrassment—and no good 
citizen will attempt to make the courageous intelligence of that 
retiring a subject of other than applause—by turning it to valuable 
account as a means of access, in conjunction with steam on Lake 
Winnipeg, to the North Western division of the true route to the 
Pacifio. 

While giving access to the comparatively limited breadths of rich 
lands in Manitoba, that roadway will supply by its connection with 
navigation to Norway House, a highly important agency in the con¬ 
struction of the main line and the settlement of the rich lands be¬ 
tween Lake Winnipeg and Pine Pass. But though the retreat may 
bo made now without the confession of a ruinous blunder, one com¬ 
mitment further, one like that of the suicidal folly which speaks of 
lotting contracts on the Fraser, will involve such a challenge of Fate 
as might bo looked for at the hands of those whom the Gods, wish¬ 
ing to destroy, had first set mad. 

The change of route demands that all operations, except those on 
construction between Fort William and Winnipeg, be stopped. Four 
sets of block-survey parallels,’^ each 24 miles from the other and con¬ 
nected at lengths of, say, 96 miles by meridian linos, would supply 
ample data as to the soil and topography if grouped around a direct 
central lino from the heads of the St. Maurice to Norway House, on 
this side of the Nelson, and, on the west side, around a direct central 
line from Norway House to Pine Pass. Summing up about 10,000 
miles, the cost of that thorough exploration would—every dollar of 
it an expenditure that must bo made sooner or later as a necessity of 

* Saoh linn ooit ia Canada $38 par mile; in the United Statei from $10 to $ 18 . The 
praotioe in the former oaie inoludet an unneoeeeary aooaraarandanunprontable auooiatlon 
with abitraot aoienoe. Thoao otherwiio pralee-worthy nioetfei ooit too mnoh. They ought, 
therefore, to be diiregarded. The larreyi aooompliih all praoUoal piupoiei of lettlement bp 
their oorner.posta. The eettler can trace hie boundariee between theie poatijuitai weil, 
whether the/ follow paraliela and moridlane esaotbr or approxlmatelp, whether they be pre- 
oieely a mile apart or a few chaini mire or leee,—'itU.thia with elneera reapeot for the pro- 
ftaalonal real and aeaniremant of the Surreyor-Oenerid and hie etafZ 
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sottlement—amount, at tho rotes of tho prootioo in tho tJnited States, 
to loss than 8160,000. That surveying done, railway-routes projected 
under the light of its results could bo culled out in tho regular profes¬ 
sional course of action, by rooonnoissancos at a fow of their points. ^ Tho 
debatable ground thus reduced to tho comparatively narrow limits 
wititin which the instrument must bo called in to assist the eye, tho 
ultimate decision on tho route for tho railway between Quebec and 
Pino Pass might ho made at a cost which ought not to exceed, with 
plan and providence, 8100,000. 

All that has boon said on the subject above does not alter tho fact 
that, so vast ns is tho country between Quebec, Norway House and 
Pine Pass, it is comparatively unknown. The presumptions which 
have been drawn in tho foregoing ns to its topography, soil, climate 
and growth apply to tho whole region, because of their localism, with 
a force wanting in positivoness. But much additional light is pro¬ 
bably obtainable from records of tho (lovernment; and still more may 
be brought out by a Committee of tlio House of Commons. These 
means may so fill out infurmation on the subject as to supply, in 
considering the question of the exploration suggested, ample 
ground for tho strength of presumption proper as a basis of great 
outlays. If doubt preponderate after exhausting all sources of present 
knowledge on the subject, then but little addition to the ultimate cost 
of the whole field-work would follow by confining tho first surveys to 
one of tho four zig-zag linos suggested. Ten field-parties ought to be 
BUificient to run out that initial test-line in one year; and to obtain 
thus—at a cost of about 860,000—a positive basis for determining the 
question of running out the others. 

If the four linos necessary to complete the exploration be pressed 
forward together, they should be carried on in connection with com¬ 
missariat-posts at regular intervals along the linos of travel by canoe. 
A huntsman, a voyageur, and a man-of-aU-work to clear and cultivate 
three or four acres, would bo a sufficient staff at each of these—the 
huntsman and tho farmer to keep up the supplies of food and the 
voyageur to forward them from time to time to the party operating 
from that voyagenr’s depot. Those headquarters of each section of 
tho survey would supply an office to tho fieldsmen for digesting their 
work in maps and notes during tho winter. They would constitute 
astronomical stations, meteorogical stations, and a means of settling the 
question of soil and climate throughout tho whole region, by tests of 
actual cultivation of garden and field. And besides the economy in 
supplies, these stations would effect a still greater economy in working 
result by keeping the parties on the ground ready to take the field at 
the earliest moment, and to hold it to the latest. 

Even the first zigzag survey-line would settle the question as to the 
character of tiie country sufficiently to decide tho general expediency 
of the proposed route. That conclusion might be followed without 
more ado by proceeding with location surveys from Quebec up the 
St. Maurice, and from Norway House to what may be regarded a 



soUled point on tho roulo—tho SuRkatohowon nt Big Bond. Bogin* 
ning cfliiBtruotion on tho Inttor, so or to open up tho i'ertilo holt of the 
North-West by grnduid advonoomont of tlio riulwny, HiinultajioouR 
oonHtruotion hIiouIiI bo cominoncod nt Qunboo, bo hr to givu iinniudiutu 
noooRR to tho fortilo bolt of the North, —^I'ho onergies of tho country 
ehould BUToly not bo conoontmted on u Hold of ngrioulturnl dovolop- 
mont 1,300 iniloR away, wliilo thoy nogloot, while they poRR by, n 
Hold of agricultural dovolopmont within twolvo houre’ run by railway 
from tho omigrant ohip, worn tho contro of abundant domoHtio ro- 
BouTcea of aettloroont.—^I'ho valloy of tho St. Alauiico ponotratod at 
a doah to tho gateway into tho domain of tho ngrioulturol olayn at ita 
head, aubsoquont advance keeping, ns on tho diviaion woatwnrd from 
Norway Houae, Romowhnt ahead of the incoming population, tho 
progroea boyond that Houro having reached such a stage as to supply 
a sustaining traffic to tho railway, tho slow movement of construction 
in tho cost could he exchanged then for rapid work connecting the 
line on the other side of the Nelson with tho line from the St. Law¬ 
rence. Tho railway completed from Quebec to Pino Pass, completed 
under a policy at once cautious and dashing, tho extension to tho 
Pacific might be taken up when the means for ita construction should 
have been realized from tho lands of either or of both of the fertile 
belts; and if British Columbia cannot await tho necessity of tho 
country, let British Columbia receive now what would be of much 
more real benefit to her than tho letter of her bond—four or five 
mil’iionRof dollars for mads and bridges, including, until tho time comes 
for '.K^oraeding it by the railway, a good stage-coach-road from Pino 
Pass* to Kamaquot. Tho oxtension of the railway carried out at tho 
propertimo, the whole lino from tidewater to tidewater would have been 
completed—opening up marine intercourse on its way by inland navi¬ 
gation to and from Port Noltion—under conditions of financiering, of 
traffic, and of mechanics lending tho highest possible energy to its 
attractive force on tho eastward commerce of Japan and China. 

Compared with the adopted route, the proposed route presents the 
British American highway to the Pacific in a very different aapect to 
the Imperial Government. As a means of defence, as a means of 
retaining agricultural emigration within tho limits of the Empire, as a 
means of placing tho existence of the Domminion on a footing of 
breadth and permanence, it is a common interest of Great Britain and 
Canada. As a line of postal and military transportation on British 
soil, to the Northern Pacific; and as a moans of equating the material 
forces which go to give the United States supremacy in the diplomacy 
of the Nations on the eastern shores of Asia, the Canadian Pacific 
highway is an undertaking of great interest to Great Britain specially. 
The results of its construction being of great value to each of the 

* VogrAoiooi M It mur leem to hoYe mtdo to many reforencea to Pine Pmi withont men¬ 
tion of the name of Ur. Marout Smith, it is hot simple Justioe to say, that In malntalnloff 
professional ground against the set of tho ofllolal current on the question of the oxosslng of 
the i^kies, that genueman has done good and honorable serrioe to the oountiy. 
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benefloiaries in oomtnon and (leverolly, tho cost of its construction 
should ho home hy hoth. An Imperial guomntoe would, it is true, 

■ assist Canada in hearing her part of tho burden j hut costing Oront 
Britain nothing, that guarantee cannot ho hold fairly os a discharge oi 
her obligation in tho case; and if tho railway ho proooodod with to 
completion by Canada, Great Britoin will oortoinly never volunteer to 
hear any part of that obligation! 

Tho chief interest of tho Dominion in tho Pacific Railway lying on 
this side of the Rockies, tho chief interest of tho Empire in it 
the other side—in its extension to tho Pacific. Even if prudence did 
not demand that Canada pause at Pine Pass with tho work until, at 
all events, she shall have replenished her treasury from tho lands along 
tho route, she is bound hy plain duty to herself to pouso there if only to 
await tho pressure of Imporiol interests on Imperial fairness. _ British 
Columbia satisfied hy a generous eontiihutioii to her local interests, 
there is, therefore, not only no reason why Canada should encounter 
' the dangerous strain of undertaking the works beyond tho Rookies at 
the present time ; hut there is very gooil reason why she should not 
J? do so, if only to throw a fair proportion of the cost of tho whole 
enterprise on tho other beneficiary of its construction. 

The highway across Canada on the route proposed would exert 
wide influence. It would supply to the Maritime Provinces of tho 
Dominion a bond of permanent union around the North-Western 
core, ill a reciprocity of groat interests. It would give Canada a rear 
as a support for her front; an interior as a retreat for her frontier.^ 
Supplying her with a safe base upon the sea, it, as a line of military 
communication, would multiply her powere of defence. Demanding at 
Norwoy House that tho 370 miles of River to Port Nelson he made 
navigable, it would open Hudson’s Bay by degrees to a commerce 
based on wheat. Reading a City of Archangel on a new Canadian 
seaboard, it would take Canada outside the conditions of a geogra¬ 
phical supplement, in a fullness of border giving fixity to her 
organization by awaking in her people a sense of empire. Throwing 
open to her Hudson’s Bay and also the Northern Ocean between the 
mouth of the Mackenzie and Behring’s Straits, it would make both, 
with their navigations and their fisheries, British “ preserves.” As 
the sceptre of commercial Empire on tho western shores of the 
Atlantic follows supremacy in breadstuifs, os it followed that 
supremacy from Boston, on the construction of the Erie Canal, to N ew 
York, so will it follow from New York when the construction of the 
trans-continental highway through the inexhaustible soils and bmind- 
less areas of the Canadian whea^fiolds shall have planted the seat of 
breadstuff-supremacy at Quebec. And the Pacific Railway haviiig 
won that triumph for Canada in commerce^ would carry her oh by its 
development of her resources and consolidation of her Provinces, to 
its sequence in. politic^; infusing into her such a flush and ''vigor of 
national life as would make this . Western Continent > what Lord 
Beaconsfield has anticipated—" an America of diplomacy.” 

* 


















































































